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JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 


THE EMINENT CHEMIST. 


Amone the few scientific characters 
of the day whose reputation is world- 
wide, and who seem to belong as much 
to one country as another, because of the 
material aid they have afforded in pro- 
moting general civilization, Justus von 
Liebig stands prominent. * In the de- 
partment of physiology, and in the scien- 
tific tillage of the soil, upon which he 
early appreciated that mankind is alto- 
gether dependent for subsistence, he has 
developed facts and rules for practice of 
inestimable importance. To him Europe 
is chiefly indebted for the processes 
which have restored vast tracts of ex- 
hausted and abandoned land to their 
ancient fertility. 
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PORTRAIT OF JUSTUS VON LIEZBIG, THE EMINENT CHEMIST. 





A strongly marked Motive tempera- 
ment, with much of the mental crystal- 
lized in its sharply defined expression, 
stamps this striking countenance’ with 


2 . 


special interest, The grand profile, with 
its prominent brow, powerful nose, finely 
cut mouth, and strong chin, indicates the 
man of earnest convictions, persistent 
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scrutiny, and dauntless exertion. The 
noble development of the perceptive 
faculties evinces unmistakably the man 
of utility, the man of material discern- 
ment, the man of facts. 

The brain anterior of the ear is un- 
usually large, even for a great man. It 
would appear.from the portrait that two- 
thirds of that wonderful agent of the 
mind lay in the region of the intellect 
and semi-intellect. Such a mind should 
possess remarkable grasp and compre- 
hensiveness, becoming, by virtue of its 
own accumulative tendencies, a vast re- 
pository of scientific truth. 

The back-head, though not deep, evi- 
dently possesses breadth, Combativeness 
being sufficiently indicated to warrant 
us in believing him to be inspired with 
warmth and spirit of a sufficiently ag- 
gressive character to promote his intel- 
lectual aims..-He is not wanting in 
steadiness and self-possession, while Be- 
nevolence is a conspicuous element in 
his moral character. 

There is no little resemblance in this 
portrait of Liebig to the well-known 
profile likenesses of ex-Seeretary Seward, 
and we may say that the latter in his 
important field of statesmanship exhib- 
ited that sharp and clear insight, that 
readiness in comprehending actual con- 
ditions amid the perplexities of foreign 
and home diplomacy, which the great 
chemist has shown in the extensive re- 
searches of the laboratory. 

BIOGRAPHY.* 

Justus Lreste was born in Darmstadt, the 
capital of the duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, on 
the 12th of May, 1903, his parents being well-to- 
do citizens. His youthful education shows no 
such precocity as we are frequently accustomed 
to look for in the early life of great men. Du- 
ring one school inspection he sat with another 
boy upon the lowest bench, when the school 
inspector read them a severe lecture. Many 
years afterward Liebig accidentally met his old 
companion of the lowest bench in Vienna. 
The latter had taken an honorable position 
as music director, and Liebig had become 
the world-renowned Professor of Chemistry. 
“ What the Councilor of the Consistory proph- 
esied of us,” said Liebig, “ was not so very 
dangerous after all!” Of the “best” out of 
that school the most had become aspirants for 
office, merchants, mechanics; while the stone 
which was cast aside has become a corner- 
stone of humanity. 

Liebig was early intended for pharmacy, and 





* From the German of Friedrich Mohr, by John P. 
Javk yon. 





received his first instruction in a drug store at 
Heppenheim, near Darmstadt, in 1818. He 
could not agree with his lady principal, how- 
éver, who one day expected him to split wood 
for her; and he soon showed Heppenheim and 
pharmacy a neat pair of heels, and proceeded 
in a conveyance te Darmstadt. Here he found 
enough material upon which he could indulge 
his natural inclination to chemical matters, not 
only in his father’s drysaltery business, but in 
a variety of opportunities at his command. He 
prepared himself in this way for the University, 
and entered Bonn in 1819, and subsequently 
Erlangen. There was, however, at that time 
but little for chemistry to accomplish in the 
German universities, and he was left chiefly 
to his own industry and genius. In 1822 he 
left Erlangen, and went in the autumn of the 
same year to Paris, where he attended the lec- 
tures of Gay-Lussac, Thenard, Dulong, and 
others, completing at the same time his neg- 
lected mathematical studies. He had thé good 
fortune to find in the excellent Gay-Lussac 
a warm supporter, who invited him into his 
private laboratory, and allowed him to partici- 
pate in his work. In this way they finished 
conjointly their labor over the fulminating acid 
—an acid contained in quicksilver—and Liebig 
thus became honorably introduced into science 
by the hand of his friend. At the instance 
of the great Humboldt, Liebig subsequently 
became professor, but not until he had over- 
come the influence of many hindrances which 
stood in the way of his fitting himself for the 
position in his own fatherland, since he had 
not graduated from one of its universities. 
After a thorough examination at Giessen, how- 
ever, the doctor’s degree, which he had earlier 
received in Erlangen, was recognized, and he 
was then (1824) appointed, in his twenty-first 
year, as extraordinary Professor of Chemistry 
in the University. Two years later he was 
appointed to a regular professorship in the 
same institution. It was here that he devel- 
oped that uncommon activity from which such 
great results were to follow for science and 
humanity. 

The laboratory at Giessen was in its time the 
most renowned in the world, not only through 
the number of distinguished scholars it had 
produced, but in the importance of the labors 
and discoveries perfected under the guidance 
of the most celebrated teachers ; nor has it ever 
been equaled since by any other laboratory in 
the world, not excepting even that of Liebig’s 
himselfin Munich, Liebig’s spirit pervaded all. 


Many who furnished excellent services while | 


under his guidance could not continue when 
left to themselves. Thus it was shown that it 
was more difficult to give the problems than to 
solve them. As soon as the question was proper- 
ly put, there were hands enough found toattempt 
its resolution. It is the same in a mine, orupon 
the chase; when the vein is found, men are 
not wanting to prosecute the work; when it 
is known that game is to be found in a certain 
field, every one can drive it out. The only 
difficulty is to find the trace of the metallic lode 
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and the lair of the game. Each of Liebig’s 
scholars was given experiments according to 
his individual capability. It was not the cus- 
tom always to reach results by the well-known 
methods—to anafyze feld-spar and granite for 
the hundredth time ; but to endeavor with new 
solutions to win new truths. Liebig made a 
daily visit of some hours’ length through the 
laboratorium, carefully examining the details 
of the work in progress. Many having ex- 
hausted their resources, sometimes waited long 
for his visit. But it was only when the pupil 
was totally without expedient that the master 
approached with his aid. Thus were those 
able fellow-workers won who now occupy so 
many chairs of instruction in chemistry in 
Europe, among whom, from simple memory, 
and thus of course omitting many like worthy 
names, the following may be mentioned: Et- 
tling, Fresenius, Barrentrap, Schoedler, Bro- 
meis, Redtenbacher, Schroetter, Plantamour, 
Kane, Gregory, Knapp, Will, Strecker, Fehling, 
Kopp, Zwinger, Scherer, Schlossberger, Bensch, 
Hofmann, Thaulow, Stenhouse, Kekule, Gries, 
Muller, Mayer. 

After a circuit in the laboratorium, Liebig 
returned, at least in later years, somewhat ex- 
hausted to his study, in order there to meditate 
over those cases upon which he had been un- 
able to come to an immediate conclusion. But 
modestly the students knocked for admittance 
at the study door after their former comforter, 
and “ even there would not let him free.” 

When Liebig entered the sphere of science, 
the chemistry of inorganic bodies had already 
been brought toa high development by Ver- 
zeiius. He was soon convinced that his call 
lay more in the sphere of organic bodies, with 
the life-gifted nature of the vegetable and ani- 
mal world. Up to this time but little had oc- 
curred in this department, and only the greatest 
scientific men had engaged in it. The experi- 
ments required the most skillful hands, much 
time and trouble. Liebig soon apprehended 
that if anything great was to be accomplished 
in this field, it was necessary first of all to sim- 
plify the methods and apparatus, and to short- 
en the operations. ‘It is not our duty, however, 
to approach nearer to this purely scientific de- 
partment ; it is only necessary to speak of it if 
we would learn how the highest interests of 
science and humanity often depend upon small 
things. Through the simplifications in the 
analysis of organic bodies, less gifted heads 
could now apply themselves thereto, and the 
time which was of the highest worth to ‘the 
master could now be assumed by the industri- 
ous and assiduous, if less talented. By the 
simplified activity of so many hands the mate- 
rial was first acquired out of which a new 
science could be erected, the numerous results 
of which were the building-stone for the sub- 
sequently completed edifice of vegetable and 
animal.chemistry. Liebig was thus the creator 
of the science of organic chemistry, though for 
a long time he had no presentiment of the re- 
sults which should flow from it. 

In 1839 Liebig was honored, by the British 
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Association of Naturalists at Liverpool, with 
the commission to report upon the pres- 
ent condition of our knowledge of organic 
chemistry, with special reference to agriculture 
and industry, As he commenced upon the 
preparation of this report, and to sift and place 
in order the materials on hand, he found no- 
where a complete science, but only indefinite 
views, unproved. hypotheses and opinions, and 
self-evident errors. A mere report of these 
could have but little worth; and if he would 
complete his commission, he must first discover 
a new science, and offer it. This was the 
exterior inducement to that remarkable work 
presented to the British Association of Natu- 
ralists at Glasgow, in 1840, entitled “ Organic 
Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture 
and Physiology.” His great preparatory la- 
bors on the constitution of organic bodies, ob- 
tained by the aid of his improved and simpli- 
fied methods of examination, here came in 
place; and it can be said with truth, that if a 
greater portion of the work had not already 
been completed, its appearance must have been 
postponed for many years. But at once a great 
number of questions arose which must first be 
solved by experiments, and for which, how- 
ever, the well-appointed laboratory offered the 
necessary assistance. In order to become ac- 
quainted with the peculiar transactions occur- 
ring in the formation of vegetable bodies, the 
question must first be answered—Out of what 
substances do plants form their bodies? It is 
well known that all parts of living natures con- 
sist of only a few and always the same sub- 
stances or elements, namely, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, to which still a fourth, nitrogen, is 
joined in some. 

The opinion had become settled that carbon, 
which is never wanting in organic bodies, was 
derived from the remains of earlier vegetation, 
from the so-called humus (or decayed vegetable 
matter) present in the soil, which was known 
to be soluble in potash, and present in abun- 
dance in every soil planted with vegetables, in 
turf and peat. Liebig saw the falsity of a view 
which could not explain how the earlier vege- 
tation, from whose remains the present growth 
should take its substance, had arisen. Nor 
was it conceivable how the amount of this de- 
cayed vegetable matter should always increase 
with time, when it must necessarily give up its 
nourishment to the succeeding generation. Lie- 
big first gave out the view, measuredly, that 
plants received their carbon entirely from car- 
bonic acid, which is contained in the atmos- 
phere, and which likewise arises from the slow 
decay of the remains of earlier vegetation in 
the earth; that also the humus (or decayed 
vegetable matter) is undoubtedly devoted to 
the nourishment of plants; but not in the 
earlier sense that<it should be dissolved, but 
rather that it- became gradually transformed, 
through oxydation, into carbonic acid, and 
then served as nourishment to the plants. Sim- 
ilar views had been already uttered here and 
there, but always as an individual possible case, 
while the Awmus theory vegetated in peace. 





Lastly, the source of nitrogen, a substance 
found in all plants, and resembling in appear- 
ance the white of an egg, was still to be ascer- 
tained. It was known that the remains of 
plants and animals could also supply nitrogen, 
but just such a similar case was here as with 
the question of carbon. This substance could 
not be absorbed, by the plant in the shape of 
albumen or fibrin, but only after it had first 
been destroyed through rottenness; and the 
whole nitrogenic contents transformed into 
ammonia. In this the difference in the growth 
of plants and animals became clearly apparent 
—that plants lived only upon inorganic sub- 
stances, and generate organic; and that the 
animal can live only on the organic matter of 
plants, and generates by its act of living the 
inorganic, which latter, again, can be applied to 
the sustenance of plants. Thus was the de- 
pendence between the two great living king- 
doms, which had been already anticipated and 
announced here and there, determined and 
brought to a wonderful exposition. The plant 
is appointed to produce new organic bodies— 
the sugar-cane can not imbibe sugar with its 
roots, it must rather generate it ; the rape-plant, 
the olive, can not be tilled with oil, they must 
both produce it; and for that purpose they 
need the same substance as the vine does in 
order to generate the juice, and the poppy- 
plant the opium, namely, carbonic acid, ammo- 
nia, and water. These three bodies are pres- 
ent in the form of gas in the atmosphere, and 
are distributed by it over the whole world. 


If nothing further were necessary to the rais- 
ing of plants, the whole of agriculture would 
consist only of seed-time and harvest. But 
we have the experience of all agriculturists 
to show that it can not altogether be so; that 
every field can be brought to the verge of bar- 
renness by continuous soaving and: harvesting. 
Men sought the cause of this phenomenon in 
the supposition that every plant secreted 
matter in its roots which, while disadvan- 
tageous to itself, could be useful to another; 
wherewith the visible results of the changing 
of crops were brought in connection. But this 
view could not be the correct one, for the same 
plants have grown on the prairies and on the 
pampas, in the same situation, and with like 
luxuriance, for thousands of years; and the 
only difference between them and the arable 
field and meadow of the farmer is this, that 
while on the prairies the harvest is never gath- 
ered, in the other it is reaped every year. And 
with this gathering of the harvest must neces- 
sarily be taken away matter which can never 
be restored. In this way Liebig finally arrived 
at the grand conclusion which forms the pal- 
pable foundation of the new agriculture—that 
the ash-constituents of the plant belong to the 
life of the plant; that plants without a certain 
amount of this non-volatile substance can not 
possibly be developed. 

This simple sentence, which is now compre- 
hensible wherever it is uttered, every intelli- 
gent farmer carries on his tongue, and makes 
it the rule-of his actions. This sentence has, 





therefore, become weighty, because it is indis- 
pensable in its assistance to man in the pro- 
duction of plants. While the volatile elements 
of plants are carried off by the wind into every 
quarter of the globe, and are thus accessible 
from the summit of the Himalayas to the depths 
of the sea, from the luxuriant coasts of Ceylon 
and Amboyna to the uttermost point of Spitz- 
bergen, the fireproof, clod-clinging, ashen con- 
stituent, which is only moved the width of a 
blade of straw in a year, becomes surely and 
regularly distributed again in the earth, but 
yet contains no substitution for the portion 
which is gone away. As soon as this theory 
was recognized, practical science took on a 
different aspect. Man could and must direct 
his whole energy to the restoring of this mate- 
rial necessarily withdrawn by agriculture from 
the soil. It is true that people had earlier rec- 
ognized by experience the usefulness and ne- 
cessity of manures, and in all times they had 
used the refuse of life wherever it could be ren- 
dered servicable, and not being otherwise ayail- 
able, for this purpose; but it was not known 
what substances were thus returned to the soil 
in this refuse, nor was it a matter of consider- 
ation that it should give adequate compensa- 
tion for what had been taken away in fruit and 
animals sold. 


The first great application which Liebig made 
of the facts thus acquired was to prove with 
mathematical precision how even fruitful fields 
must become impoverished and barren by the 
mere making use of their own manures, as is 
usually done in agriculture. The indispensable 
ashen constituents of the plant are first a certain 
quantity of sulphate, gypsum, to give to the 
albumen the necessary amount of sulphur of 
which it is ever in need ; then phosphoric acid, 
which must be contained as phosphate of lime 
in every plant-growing soil, and a certain quan- 
tity of potash, which is contained in the ashes 
of all plants. These are the substances which 
in the natural course of things would return to 
the soil, but which by modern agriculture are 
now taken elsewhere. Science comes to the 
aid of the farmer. She examines the rocks, the 
stones, the refuse of industry, for these mate- 
rials, and offers them properly prepared to his 
hand.. The distant coasts of the still sea are 
explored, and treasures of infinite value which 
lay for thousands of years, accumulating and 
useless, are brought into commerce, and are 
now producing life. 

The blessings arising from intellectual cor- 
quest also spread in neighboring spheres. With 
the accurate knowledge of the nutritive mate- 
rials and the parts of the animal body, there 
arose the remarkable fact as a result—that the 
animal can use only such material for its nour- 
ishment as have already in the plant the con- 
stitution of the animal body. The vegetable al- 
bumen in hay and clover differs from that in 
cattle or poultry only in form, and the latter 
not at all from that of man; so that the grass 
plant first produces the material for the brain 
of the thinker. The celebrated physiologist 
Johann Muller was so taken by the importance 
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of the discoveries of Liebig in this field, that 
he at once suspended the second edition of his 
work on physiology. In his 30th year, Muller 
was at Coblentz, his birthplace, and Liebig quite 
accidentally was there too. Neither were per- 
sonally acquainted with the other. A meeting 
was brought about in the Belleyue Hotel, and on 
Muller’s being introduced into the saloon, both 
advanced and embraced cordially. Liebig took 
upon himself the part of host, and enchanted 
Muller by the richness of his intellect and the 
grandeur of his views. The conversation at 
that time was more on physiology. 

Liebig’s acquaintance with the laws of nature 
| led him to a totally unexpected understanding 
of the history of the world. As the Constitu- 
| ent Assembly at one time declared the sentiment 
that the ignorance, the forgetfulness, or con- 
tempt of the rights of man are the only cause 
ef public misfortune, and the destruction of 
governments at the head of their works, so 
Liebig is responsible for the expression—that 
the ignorance and violation of the laws of nature 
are the essential cause of the downfall of nations 
and the revolutions of history. All nations, if 
they have destroyed the fruitfulness of their 
soil during a cycle of centuries, must change 
their locality or become conquered by a neigh- 
boring people. The migrations of nations were 
a result of the violated natural law; and the 
Alarics and Attilas were not themselves 





away, on account of her narrow territory of 
fruitful coasts ; and even at the time of Philip 





| queror, on account of a scarcity of wheat. The 
| thousand years’ dominion of Rome is explained 
in the fact that as victor she enforced from the 





the pursuers, but were driven off by neces- | 
sity. Greece's period of bloom soon passed | 


she could not long withstand the crafty con- | 


vanquished her necessities of life, until even | 


| 

| here the productive power of the soil of Sicily, 
Northern Africa, Asia Minor, took its course 
through the Cloaca Mazima ir the Tyrrhean 


time of the landing of Eneas; and Greece was 
never so rich both in people and cities as at the 
time when Homer in his Dliad sings to us his 
catalogue of ships. The names of the cities of 


Ecbatana, Babylon, Nineveh, Persepolis, Sardis 


now scarce a solitary shepherd seeks the great 
shade of antiquity among the broken pillars. 
And what has produced this fearful change? 
The ignorance of the laws of nature ;*the de- 
struction of the fruitfulness of the soil by agri- 
cultural robbery! At last every people must 
emigrate—“ their gods in the bosom carrying ” 
—and seek fresh lands full of natural vitality, 
until even these, too, must be left from the same 
cause. Thus has the world-dominion of the 
south become transferred to the north, because 
here yet lay an unexhausted soil; but it will 
be compelled to retreat hence if we do not, in 
the mean time, become generally acquainted 
with the laws of nature. 

In this sense, then, we can say that Liebig 
has re-conquered the whole of mankind ; for he 





Sea. Never was Italy so populated as at the | 


Asia Minor and Mesopotamia—Susa, Palmyra, | 


—sound to us like the legends of a land where | 
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teaches them the law according to which the 
fruitfulness of the soil can be restored, thus 
permitting them to remain a thousand or even 
mor? years upon the land of their ancestors. 
The conquerors of antiquity, the Tamerlanes, 
the Ghenghis Khans, passed by as a hurricane, 
leaving no traces of their presence except de- 
stroyed cities and desolated human happiness. 
But the conquest of Liebig is of eternal dura- 
tion, and ‘the first condition to the dream of 
eternal peace. The inventing of the art of 
printing and the steam engine are not of such 
world-historical importance as the agricultural 
chemistry of Liebig; for with the use of the 
former no people have any protection. against 
the exhaustion of their soils—against famine. 
[We would do great injustice to Liebig’s ex- 
tended fame by not completing the record of 
his labors in enumerating his principal publi- 
cations. We may name his “ Familiar Letters 
on Chemistry, and its Relations to Commerce, 
Physiology, and Agriculture,” written for the 
purpose of facilitating the application of chem- 





ical truths to the practical arts of life, and fol- | 


lowing up the researches on the bearing of 
chemistry upon physiology, medicine, and ag- 
riculture; “ Animal Chemistry, or Chemistry 
in its Application to Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy,” in which he traces out the changes in 
vegetable bodies, and their causes. Many 
papers on this subject also appeared in the 
Annalen der Chemistrie, and other magazines, 
and have been embodied and transiated under 
the title of “ Researches on the Chemistry of 
Food.” He completed, with Wohler, a “ Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry,” commenced in 1887. 
He contributed to Gerger’s “Handbook of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry” (1839), the portion 
devoted to Organic Chemistry, which has since 
appeared as a separate work. In 1841 he fur- 


| the rule, and adversity the exception. 


by a gift of five thousand dollars (gold), a por- 
tion of which was presented to him in the 
shape of five pieces of silver, intended to pass 
as heirlooms to his children, and the remain- 
der, or half,in money. He was, in 1860, ap- 
pointed President of the Academy of Science 
at Munich, as successor of Thiersch. In 1861 he 
was elected foreign associate member of the 
Paris Academy of Science, to take the place of 
Liedmann. ] 


————<» om 
TEMPERAMENTS. 


A wRITER in the N. Y. Independent says: 

Instinct is a great matter, as Falstaff justly 
remarked; and so is temperament. Indeed, 
temperament, if not instructed, modifies and 
directs instinct. Instinct prompts us all to be 
as prosperous and happy as we can be. Tem- 
perament makes us take very different views as 
to how these fortunate results are to be gained. 
The sanguineous temperament sees all things 
couleur de rose,and the whole prospect glows 
with light and beauty. Everything is going 
on well, and will go on better. Prosperity is 
Health 
is the normal condition, and disease the abnor- 
mal and accidental, which health is ever striv- 
ing to overcome and eliminate. 

The bilious temperament, on the other hand, 
tinges everything it sees with a congenial yel- 
low, as the jaundiced eye gives its own hue to 
whatever it looks upon. If health be the order 
of Nature, disease has become the second nature 
of man through his misconduct or mismanage- 
ment. The influence of these two tempera- 
ments is seen in all the relations of life—in the 


family, ‘on the exchange, in philosophy, in 


nished the organic portion of Dr. Turner’s | 


“Elements of Chemistry.” In 1848 he estab- 
lished, with Professor Kopp, an Annual Report 
on the Progress of Chemistry, aided by cele- 
brated contributors. Among his numerous 
works translated into English are, “ Letters on 
Modern Agriculture,” “Natural Laws of Ag- 
riculture,” “Agricultural Chemistry,”* “ Prin- 
ciples of Agricultural Chemistry,” “ Handbook 
of Organic Analysis,” “ Practical Examination 
on the Procedure and Results of the Analyzing 


| of Organic Bodies,” “ Introduction to the Study 
| of Chemistry,” “ Researches into the Motions of 





Juices in the Animal Body,” “Physiology 
Applied to the Treatment of Diseases,” and 
others. 

The-great chemist has received honors from 
all parts of the world, from individuals, soci- 
eties, and even royalty. Louis IL., the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, made him a Baron 
in 1845. Professorships have been offered to 
him in England, at Heidelberg, Vienna, and 
the chief universities in Germany. He re- 
mained at Giessen till 1852, when he accepted 
the Professorship of Chemistry at Munich, and 
the Presidency of the Laboratory there. In 
1854 he was honored by his admirers in Europe 


* Published at this office, price 50 cents. 








science, in theology. 

Now the resultant of these two forces—drag- 
ging as they do in opposite directions—is gen- 
erally in a Jine of average common sense. If 
it were not for the sanguine man, the progress 
of our material prosperity would not have gone 
forward with the velocity which has all along 
characterized it. And if his enthusiasm were 
not checked and modified by the careful anx- 
iety, and chilled by the ill-boding fears of his 
bilious partner, it would oftener end in bank- 
ruptey than it does now. The views which 
men take of public affairs are colored in the 
same way by the tint of the optic lens through 
which they are regarded. The mind’s eye of 
one man sees the near distance crowded with 
excessive importations, and the remote horizon 
black with clouds that threaten a tempest of 
bankruptcy. He uplifts his voice and cries 
aloud to the people to flee from the wrath to 
come. Another man sees the land filled with 
industries and teeming with harvests, which 
may healthfully absorb and pay for the mer- 
chandise with which commerce encumbers 
the wharves. The foreground is full of cheer- 
ful life and energy, the middle distance with 
abundant crops and remunerative returns for 
labor and skill, while the distant skies beam 


‘with the prismatic hues of the rainbow of hope 


and promise. 
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The Truth, of course, lies between these two 
extremes; and she is approached and laid hold 
of according as the temperament the most un- 
der the control of reason and wisdom has the 
mastery. The country is full of all the mate- 
rials of wealth and prosperity. The land courts 
the hand of the husbandman, and laughs with 
harvests if he will but answer to her wooing. 
The mine and the cotton-field offer themselves 
to be hammered or woven into solid or textile 
gold to the hand of intelligent labor. All the el- 
ements of wealth aboundin every form and in 
the most prodigal abundance. But the hand 
and the head must combine to create the con- 
ditions on which only these good things are to 
be had. And how this is to be done will be long 
the question which will be mooted between the 
different temperaments which make up the 
intelligence of the nation. The true philoso- 
phy of public prosperity—which is but the 
aggregate of individual prosperity—can only be 
learned by scientific observation of the facts of 
experience. The caution of the saturnine and 
the eagerness of the sanguine must in the end 
find the true mean in a country where a free 
press gives free discussion the fullest opportu- 
nity to do its work, the discovery of true prin- 
ciples, and the best method of applying them. 


We see this conflict of temperaments in the 
way in which different men look at the financial 
conduct of our public affairs, and in the changes 
which varying events, or even rumors, effect in 
the gold market, and so in every ‘other. Not 
wars only, but the rumors of wars, bring ruin 
to many men; and thus the loose talk of pub- 
lic men, or their appeals to the lower passions 
of mankind, may affect the prosperity and hap- 
piness of thousands. Fears affect most those 
bilious temperaments which are apt to snuff 
evil afar off, and which seek instinctively to 
hide themselves from the coming storm. To 
do this, they disturb the equilibrium of affairs 
on which the average of prosperity depends ; 
and this is brought down below its normal lev- 
el, crushing in its fall many a sanguine adven- 
turer. We are laboring in this country under 
the burden of a debt which may be made light 
or heavy according as our financial policy shall 
be wise or foolish. It must be so directed as to 
give no undue excitement to the sanguine, who 
are always too ready to listen to the illusions 
of hope ; nor yet to alarm the atrabiliary, whose 
fears are only too swift to awake to dangerous 
vitality. Who is sufficient for these things? 
No one man. Peace must be given ‘to the 
South, and maintained there. Peace must be 
maintained with foreign nations. Good faith 
must be held with the public creditor. Com- 
merce and manufacturing must be joined with 
agriculture—the first element of the prosperity 
of any nation—in friendly and harmonious rela- 
tions, each sustaining and encouraging the oth- 
er. The resolute purpose of the Head of the Na- 
tion supported and enlightened by experience 
and calm wisdom, can maintain the balance of 
the diverse temperaments from which will pro- 
ceed a solid and permanent prosperity. And 
we have faith to believe that they will. 
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EDUCATION. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS— TRUE AND 
FALSE EDUCATION. 

THE moral sentiment—now happily quite a 
conviction—that whatever affects the individ- 
ual affects the race, conversely whatever affects 
the race affects the individual, enjoins upon 
every class in human society, and upon every 
member of every class, the duty of striving for 
education. This it enjoins from even the low- 
est motive—selfishness. Education for one’s 
neighbor is well because it even benefits one’s 
self. Ifit be chiefly confined to the intellect— 
as it now chiefly is—it is neither well for one’s 
self, his neighbor, nor the race. 

The result of education is improvement. If 
we become not improved in the aggregate 
sense, by a given course of training, of study, 
and of experience, we are not thereby educat- 
ed; thereby rather are we mis-educated. 

There is an old division of human nature into 
parts named the physical, the mental, and the 
moral. A disproportion in the training of 
the first, the culture of the second, and the 
awakening of the third of these capacities, 
would manifestly be mis-education. Propor- 
tion is a great excellence of education; dispro- 
portion is the great fault of mis-education. 
One unfolds and strengthens by association and 
addition, and beautifies by promoting and pre- 
serving symmetry; the other distorts ‘and 
weakens by separation and subtraction. 

Every one, even by religiously pursuing this 
idea of proportion, can not attain to the same 
results in a given time. Many can not attain 
to satisfactory results if unrestricted time and 
the most favored opportunities were granted to 
them. Organization goes for much: it is more 
than half. There is a vast deal in blood and 
temperament. All can not be brought to walk 
like Weston, lift like Winship, speak like Phil- 
lips, wiite prose like Matthew Arnold, and 
poetry like Wordsworth, be great in soul like 
Garrison. All, however, may improve; and a 
great and permanent aid to this improvement 
would be this idea of proportion, balance, put 
to use. However marked may be one’s genius, 
wanting balance, success therefrom is facti- 


_ tious, fitful, eccentric. 


Improving the mind and at the same time 
overtasking the physique does not benefit, it 
injures. At the decline of the body mental life 
is enfeebled, the intellect droops and dies out. 
Improving the physique and at the same time 
neglecting the mind is not education; by dis- 
use of the mind life descends to the level of 
animals. The enormity ef this may be sug- 
gested by recognizing the advantage—nay, in 
an entire sense, the necessity—of being natural, 
the disaster of being unnatural. One gets a 
sense of it from the pain experienced by re- 
garding a thin-necked, small-bodied, large- 
headed, bloodless child; or a splendid mind 
fettered by a weak, uncertain, diseased body; 
or superior talents degraded through the want 
of a directing moral sense to low pursuits. 
What a hideous disproportion is a splendid 


mind with a perfect body unallied to conscience 
and charity! How little with all the greatness 
of the one! how weak with all the strength of 
the other! To educate is to improve the mind, 
without loss of bodily vigor and without de- 
struction of the moral sense. The best educa- 
tion is a combined improvement of the mind, 
of the body, and of the social and the spiritual 
forces of one’s nature. . 

Mis-government, from want of wisdom and 
from negligence, and society by its falseness 
and artificiality, induces a fungus growth of 
such social vice that children are born into the 
world with distorted natures. The influence 
of the mother upon the child is wonderful and 
fearful; the date of the beginning of this in- 
fluence should be religiously taught. 

The mother’s all-absorbing love is almost 
sufficient for the redemption of the world when 
she gains control of her person and of her 
mind. ; 

When there are not healthy, sane, and noble 
children to begin with, there remains nothing 
but to make effort, as free as possible from de- 
jection, for the kind there is. To make sug- 
gestions in furtherance of this effort, and to 
notice some false metheds of instruction, form 
the purpose of this paper. 

The mother is naturally and obviously the 
child’s first teacher. On account of her affec- 
tion, if her other qualifications be adequate, 
she is the child’s proper teacher during his first 
dozen years. 

PRECOCITY AND ITS RESULTS. 

A greet fault—it should be made a crime—is 
the hot-house process of forcing mind beyond 
a natural growth. Some children are so phys- 


it is safe to say, they should not know their 
alphabet before they are fifteen. But these 
are the ones that are selected and especially 
pushed with books. 

Keeping in mind the idea of balance already 
referred to; keeping in mind the strongest en- 
dowments of a child (not his weakest) as a 
point to work to in promoting and preserving 
this balance; keeping in mind that besides 
this idea of balance the objects of education 
are to advance the mind, to unfold the con- 
science, and to unfetter the entire nature ut- 
terly; keeping these thoughts in mind, exam- 
ine the fact that while different individuals 
have different defects, we, as a nation, have 
certain national defects. One of these marked 
defects is our physical degeneration, especially 
in our cities, more especially in the city of New 
York. It is a notorious fact that in about every 
two generations New York must be fed with 
new blood, with vitality from the country. 
The men who control affairs, whose characters 
are felt, do not transmit to their children; 
strangers take the places of the fathers. 


STATISTICS, 

Dr. Harris reports that “during the six 
months ending November 1, 1867, no fewer 
than 6,434 infants died in the city before reach- 
ing their second year, and more than half this 








ically weak and so mentally precocious that, 
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number perished before reaching their first 
year.” 

In its issue of the 27th of July, 1867, the 
New York Tribune, after a close personal exam- 
ination, published an appalling report of the 
condition, with reference to ventilation and 
light, of nineteen of the public schools of New 
York. 

Recent school statistics show that one out of 
seven are near-sighted in the Brooklyn public 
schools. 

Physiologists tell us that contact with earth 
is essential to the best physical condition. The 
soles of our feet seem fashioned for this step. 
The bare feet of children in cities seldom or 
never touch their mother earth. 

These are straws. 


MUSICAL CULTURE. 

Another national defect, which is not so 
much a defect as a national negligence—the 
love of music is universal—is the lack of vocal 
musical education. Vocal music properly cul- 
tivated incidentally develops the voice, strength- 
ens the lungs, gives form and mobility to speech, 
while it is the fit utterance for the finer elements 
of the soul. Happily Galin invented a method 
of writing it, which has been so scientifically 
elaborated and applied by Madame Chevé in 
the department of Intonation, by M. Paris in 
the department of Durations, and by M. Chevé 
in the department of Theory, that combined is 
so regular, so simple, so natural, and so com- 
plete that every person of ordinary intelligence 
can readily learn the science of music; by be- 
ginning young enough, every person can learn 
to a considerable degree its art. Of course be- 
yond a certain point all who are deficient in 
musical genius can not go. They who have 
genius are few; who have talent are many ; who 
have facility are multitudes; but all, without 
organic defect, may learn to read music at 
sight, and may discover in it the fit language 
for the expression of their characteristics. The 
organ for the emission of sound is one thing; 
speaking in a phrenologie way, the functions of 
the faculties of Time and Tune another. But 
back of these the soul, the sense of art, the 
place of emotion, is the dwelling-place, the 
star-paved floor, the luminous dome, the inner 
light and fire and cadence and rapture of 
music. The throat speaks for the soul as the 
ear hears for it. The faculties of Time and of 
Tune—of harmony and of melody—interpret 
for the soul. That high poet and incomparable 
critic Matthew Arnold says, in speaking of 
Shelley, that he lacked sanity, that he had not 
enough sanity to be a great poet, though he 
might have been a great musician. Does it 
not seem more natural to consider that to be 
great in anything requires to be sane in it? 
Does it not seem unnatural that insanity should 
be a quality of musical genius? Is not all art 
high and equally high? Is not each art a sov- 
ereign and equal speech of the soul? It is a 
kind of shock to realize that so high a poet and 
so catholic a critic as Matthew Arnold should 
not consider Shelley a great poet ; but it is not 
his opinion of Shelley, but his opinion of music, 





that is spoken against in this. The voice that 
repeats, the faculties of Time and of Tune that 
interpret, can be taught, and these it is proposed 
to teach. Music itself is of the soul, no way of 
rote caa reach it; it (the soul) has its own ways 
of unfolding its powers and passions. The lit- 
erature of music will forever delight us in 
the romances of Elizabeth Shepherd and of 
George Sand. It is a saying of Disraeli, that 
“ were it not for music the beautiful were dead.” 
“GETTING” AND “ FINISHING” EDUCATION. 

Two great faults of mis-education are con- 
tradictions to each other; one is committed 
while getting what is named an education, the 
other in what is named finishing it. In the 
getting, many things are sought at the same 
time, flippantly and superficially ; in the finish- 
ing, one thing is sought narrowly and with a 
low motive. The young man is directing him- 
self—whatever may be his profession or his 
want of one—primarily to making a fortune; 
the young woman to marrying one. 

In the getting, individual characteristics are 
usually ignored ; all are taught in the same way. 
The rapid, quick-witted, and profound are held 
back and their enthusiasm turned to disgust by 
the slow, the dull, and the shallow, while the 
latter are hurried along and discouraged by the 
former. Organic defects are not considered. 
Bortions of the mind that are natively bright 
are often unduly stimulated; other portions 
that are natively weak and inactive are left to 
become weaker by inaction. Methods should 
be resorted to to leave in repose the natively 
too strong characteristics and to unfold the 
dormant and weak ones. 

REQUISITES TO A PROPER METHOD. 

The teacher should classify his pupils not 
alone according to their advancement, but ac- 
cording as well to their aptitude for improve- 
ment, and to their energy. If the pupil is de- 
{cient bodily, methods to build up his physical 
vigor should be especially resorted to. Until 
accomplished this should be the chiefaim. If 
mental work is done at such time, such should 
be chosen as can be prosecuted out-of-doors. 
Skating will unfold that perceptive named 
Weight. Walking through the fields and 
woods, the perceptives named Color, Order, and 
Locality, and the faculties of observation gen- 
erally, and of Memory, of Language, and of the 
will, may be educated. Locality, by impress- 
ing upon the mind the places visited, and their 
relative situations; Color, by noticing and con- 
trasting the hues of objects seen; Observation 
in general, by an examination, in the most pen- 
etrative and widest senses, of the places visited, 
and of the properties of the things seen therein ; 
the will, by directing observation and keeping 
it at its work; the‘Memory and Order, by sys- 
tematically reporting all that was seen and un- 
dergone ; Language, by selecting words to fitly 
describe what is seen and undergone, and 
building these into senterices, and these again 
into passages. While we are getting mental 
training, we may unconsciously be building up 
thebody, as in surveying, in botany, in natu- 
ral history, in ornithology. 





A slouchy, awkward, weak body may be 
made in various degrees, according to the or- ° 
ganization of the person, firm, steady, graceful, 
strong, through systematic continuous training 
by light gymnastics, dancing, skating, running, 
walking, fencing, boxing, swimming, horse- 
back-riding, rowing, and the like. When the 
body becomes, in any degree, firm, steady, 
graceful, strong, swift, who can deny its salu- 
tary effect upon the mind and upon the morals? 
What a pleasant and surprising effect merely 
animal spirits have upon the manners of a per- 
son and upon the manner of his speech! Is it 
not the source of one of the elements of a fine 
style in writing, the element of bloom or ruddi- 
ness? What promotes animal spirits so well 
as physical culture in the ways named? The 
Greeks who created architecture, who pro- 
duced the most melodious, graceful, and limpid 
literature, who were great in oratory, in art, in 
philosophy, and in politics, were the greatest 
of gymnasts. 

By making the hand cunning, certain; by 
making the body master so far as may be of 
the elements and of the liable situations of 
experience ; by bringing the physical functions 
under the control of the will, besides preparing 
us to appreciate properly this material world, 
and to naturally live in it, these enable us to 
take a long step toward physical courage, which 
is very closely allied to the cardinal virtue— 
moral courage. ° 

In the getting, the senses should not be im- 
paired, but in this getting they almost always 
are impaired. Seeing, by study in dark rooms, 
by artificial light, by the light striking the eyes 
and not the page; tasting, by all the habits 
that bring dyspepsia; want of light, want of 
exercise, want of proper food properly prepared 
and properly taken into the stomach ; hearing 
and smelling, by want of ventilation and of a 
uniform temperature of the study and recita- 
tion rooms. All are impaired, too, by the 
general reduction of vital force from these 
various’ causes. 

Dyspepsia is a national disease. Catarrh is 
fast becoming such. The causes are apparent. 

The senses are the avenues to knowledge, as 
well as the sources of all physical appreciation, 
if even their functions may not be named in a 
more exalted way; they must not be shut up. 

It is obvious that if the pupil have a mental 
defect such as of memory, of perception, of 
clearness, or of expression, especial attention 
should be directed to this defect until it is 
overcome. . 


WANT OF THOROUGHNESS—NECESSITY OF MO- 
TIVEs. 

In the getting, a great fault is the want of 
thoroughness. A promoter of this fault is the 
absence of a noble motive. There should be 
the same self-abnegation, the same conscience, 
the same sternness to self, the same severity in 
study as in moral practice. The motive should 
have its source in the enduring promptings of 
the soul. Thus we are told that we should be 
honest because it is right,—not because it is the 
best policy ; cowrageous, because it satisfies the 
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soul,—not from fear of public opinion; just, 
because our better nature prompts us to be,— 
not to have others just to us; generous spon- 
taneously, because it blesses us to give —the 
giving blesses—not for applause; pure in mind 
and heart, because in this is immortality,—not 
from superstitious dread. In our studies we 
should be honest and courageous and just and 
generous and pure in mind and heart in these 
high senses, 

Another promoter of this want of thorough- 
ness is passing beyond a point before it is 
mastered. Another such is pursuing subjects 
unfitted to the pupil’s maturity or want of 
maturity. There is a natural growth of the 
body and unfolding of the mind. Naturally 
in the way of the mind, perception is first un- 
folded, then memory, then reflection. Obvi- 
ously to teach metaphysics before penmanship 
is contrary to nature. 

Another chief promoter to this fault of the 
want of thoroughness is to compel a student to 
pursue a subject for which he has at the time 
a repugnance, and to keep him from pursuing 
one to which he is inclined, when these sub- 
jects are similarly appropriate to his uhder- 
standing and needs. Another, is the routine 
and fermality in teaching, which checks all 
that is creative or original. Learning is limited 
to verbal memorizing, by which even the 
memery is not strengthened. This want of 
thoroughness, while it does not unfold and 
strengthen the mind, produces a moral chaos; 
it lures the victim into frivolity, insincerity, 
and untruth—untruth to self. This shallow- 
ness begets affectation, ostentation, and pedan- 
try. It utterly destroys the teachable spirit 
which is full of humility and patience and 
conscience, which is full of emulative desire 
and unflagging application. 


VERBAL EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT. 

All this about thoroughness is particularly 
applicable to the study of expression. Teach- 
ers should be able to give, and should give 
conscientiously and systematically: (1) in a 
concise and clear manner the plan the author 
had; (2) should notice whatever is excellent 
and whatever is faulty, and point out the same 
in each passage ; .(3) should contrast the idiom 
and the style of the author in hand with the 
idiom and the style of other authors in the 
same language with whom the student is 
acquainted; (4) should contrast the peculi- 
arities of the language in hand with the peculi- 
arities of other languages with which the 
student is acquainted; meanwhile should ex- 
press the significance of words and the true 
laws of art in lingual expression. Briefly, a 
technical knowledge of different modes of 
expression should be taught; whatever is 
excellent or defective, beautiful or deformed, 
simple or florid in the entire scheme of the 
work in hand should be pointed out; its ideas 
should be examined, its structure explained, 
and its form and proportions critically recog- 
nized. 

It may be remarked that it is quite as im- 
portant for a person native to the English 











tongue to pursue standard English authors 
thus, as similarly to pursue authors in other 
languages. To designate, and to select from 
modern authors in English, it would be well to 
study construction of sentences in Emerson, 
and of passages in Matthew Arnold. 

Much is said about persons who are “all 
words and no sense,” and there may be much 
truth in this saying; but how are we to learn 
what one knows, or lacks in knowing, except 
through what he says? There is just a chance 
that shallowness gains a great deal by silence. 
It may be held as a test, and ought to be 
applied as such, that what one knows he can 
express. He may not be able to express it 
artistically ; though even he can in this way 
if his artistic education be sufficient. It, for 
instance, would be a convincing evidence that 
one understands arithmetic or grammar, if he 
can create in an intelligent form an arithmetic 
or a grammar. 

In this getting, it should never be lost sight 
of, that the influence of circumstance, the 
events of a young person’s life, have a fearful 

‘influence in forming his character. Nothing 
can be more unwise, as all observation and 
experience show, than to keep a child’s 
life devoid of incident. At the proper age, 
with proper protection if possible, all oppor- 
tunity should be allowed him. He should 
know the world. He will know the world; 
and if he be assisted and protected, and 
allowed liberty in this, it would be much 
better than if he got this knowledge through 
rebellion. 

“ FINISHING.” 

In the finishing, one thing is usually pursued 
narrowly and with a low motive. Each nation 
crushes itself into a great machine, its citizens 
into members of this monster automaton— 
members of various degrees of importance, 
according to circumstance or the inscrutable 
whims of fate. Persons are not permitted to 
be machines entire (which might be a great 
step toward being men), but only parts of a 
machine. The.modus operandi and the obscur- 
ing out-look of this great machine in our 
country is to make money. The professions— 
law, medicine, divinity—have for their aim, to 
get on. So with literature—nay, what goes 
for that—and with every other vocation. Men 
are prepared for their part in this machine in 
the way that promises the most money. 
Knowledge is not sought for the love of it. 
The true function of culture is to refine; but it 
is also to broaden, to quicken, and to liberalize. 
This method shuts out all thought but in one 
way upon one subject. 

That different natures are peculiarly fitted 
for different pursuits is unquestionable; but in 
fitting persons into their places in society, the 
individual, the man, must not be overlooked; 
after all he is the principal thing. Society is 
worth nothing without him. Society can sub- 
serve no good purpose by transforming men 
and women into sticks. 

Mental education may be divided into con- 
ception and expression. ‘These are inseparably 
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allied. If the expression be awkward, the 
thought is likewise. If the thought be con- 
fused and superficial, its expression will lack 
simplicity, directness, and fullness. While we 
are educated in one we are educated in the 
other. Ideas become more firmly our own 
when built into a structure of exact and fitting 
words. Words gets a fresh significance when 
they express our ideas. 


CULTURE OF THE PERCEPTIVE QUALITIES. 

The mental characteristics that afford the 
ways for the acquirement of knowledge—those 
functions that stand midway between the 
senses and the faculties of the mind that create 
—are those that observe, that retain, that com- 
pare, and imitate,—the faculties of observation, 
of memory, and of comparison. These facul- 
ties are the highways of the mind proper, over 
which its servants—the senses—bring its food. 
Observation perceives and gathers facts ; 
memory retains them. The faculty of Imita- 
tion assimilates from everybody and every- 
thing. That of Comparison, as its name indi- 
cates, enables us to compare ; it is the appreci- 
ative faculty—the faculty of criticism and of dis- 
crimination. Obviously these ways to know- 
ledge should not be obstructed ; on the contrary, 
they should be well paved and ballasted. 
Observation may be promoted and preserved, 
as its name implies, simply by persistently and 
systematically observing. Memory may be 
improved by an application of the science of 
phreno-mnemotechny, invented by Grey and 
Feinaigle, and elaborated by Amie Paris and 
Francis Fauvel Gouraud. Imitation may be 
aroused and sustained by histrionic persona- 
tion and by many other obvious ways. 

The inciters to achievement may be a spirit 
of emulation and that energy and steadiness 
of character whose expression is continuous 
application. These inciters arouse, sustain, 
and achieve; they constitute the executive 
department of character. They not only push 
forward the faculties, the impulses, and’ the 
aspirations of the soul, but they awake these, 
keep them alive and enduring. An illustrious 
example of this spirit of emulation and energy 
of character is the soldier Sheridan. 

SUCCESS DUE TO SYSTEMATIC APPLICATION. 

A spirit of emulation may be inspired by 
discriminate praise, by encouraging a noble 
love of learning, by awaking a high ideal of 
ambition, by stimulating a keen and thirsting 
desire for excellence, by arousing a valorous 
determination for attainment. Continuous ap- 
plication may be made a habit by pursuing 
regularly, fixedly, a few subjects—or, better, 
one subject—at a time, and not giving up this 
pursuit to any temptation until finished. The 
machinery of success in any venture is organ- 
ization; the life of organization is system. 
Continuous application promotes system; and 
affords a way—the way—for one short of 
genius to accomplish any great work. 

During every breath, all life, we are educated 
or mis-educated by every event. But the 
provinces of getting and finishing what is 





named an education should be: G 
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To promote and preserve a balance of the 
functions of the body, the faculties of the mind, 
the elements of the social nature, and the attri- 
butes of the soul; to have formed those habits 
of study, of concentration, and of patient 
continuous application which will enable us 
to place ourselves intelligently and directly at 
work upon any given subject, and when so 
placed to continue until the work is ended; to 
have the habit of study so formed that it is 
second nature to deal with books and thoughts; 
the Aabit of concentration so formed that it 
becomes our passion to fasten to the subject in 
hand; the Aadit of continuous application vo 
formed that nothing can tempt us from it, save 
the will; to have the natural avenues of learn- 
ing—observation, memory, comparison, and 
imitation—to as great a degree of perfection as 
possible; to have a knowledge of the principles 
of mathematics; to have a knowledge of the 
known fundamental principles of science— 
which fundamental principles are common 
whether found in chemistry, geology, mineral- 
ogy, or what not; to have a knowledge of the 
elements of art—which elements are common 
whether expressed in music, in writing, in 
architecture, in painting, or in sculpture; to 
have a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene (of hygiene, not of materia medica— 
indeed, a knowledge and practice of hygiene 
would vastly do away with the use of materia 
medica); to have a knowledge of expression in 
at least two languages; to have by sight, 
insight, effort, high aim, experience, and 
knowledge, broad and liberal yet discriminat- 
ing views of affairs, events, ideas, and men, 
whereby to examine candidly, cordially, but 
without prejudice and credulity all subjects 
brought to notice. Briefly, these provinces 
should be to have, to hold, and to promote that 
moral elevation and tone, that mental breadth 
and culture, that social richness and that 
physical stamina which will enable the indi- 
vidugl to pursue with a high aim, in a catholic 
and humble spirit, his chief occupation in life, 
—whether it be a profession as such—an art— 
a science—the affairs of men—or anything. 


———s eo oe 


Taree Reiicions—Father Hyacinthe, the 
famous Roman Catholic pulpit orator of Paris, 
declared at a meeting of the Peace Society 
in Paris, that “ there are three religions in the 
world—the Jewish, the Catholic, and the Pro- 
testant—all equal in the sight of God.” 

He might with truth have said that there 
are a thousand different religions in the world; 
but as to their “ equality” in the sight of God, 
each will judge for himself. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” That religion which 
develops the whole human being, enlightens 
the intellect, sanctifies the social feelings, and 
makes every man accountable for Aimself to 
his God ; that makes him a self-governing, self- 
regulating, and self-sustaining human being ; 
that emancipates him from superstition, and 
from self-indulgence, comes nearest to the re- 
quirement as we understand it. 





Domestic happiness, thou only bilas 

Of paradise that has sarvived the full! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as iu truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, aud destined to the skies again.—Cowper 





HOPH. 
i. A. F 


O! wnat of fear or sorrow 
May to us on earth be given, 
Ever near us, sweetly cheering, 
Is this blessed gift of Heaven; 
Strewing gaily all around her 
Joy to every aching heart ; 
Lifting up the soul that’s drooping, 
Standing near when friends must part. 


When the wounded soldier, lying 
On the crimson-tented field, 
Hears the air with sighings vocal, 
Feels that he to death must yield, 
Fleetly o'er the hills of anguish, 
Leaning on her anchor bright, 
Comes fair Hope in all her lightness, 
Bringing vict'ry to his sight. 


When the exiles, sadly fleeing 


From the home they loved so well, a 


Forced to flee by tyrant ralers, 
In far distant lands to dwell, 
Think of all the days of pleasure 
They have spent with friends of yore, 
Hope, with golden locks appearing, 
Bids them think of these no more. 


Points them to a glowing future, 
Bright with all the joys of life; 

Helps them bear their trials bravely, 
Stands beside them in the strife ; 

Rends the misty vail of sorrow; 
Bends in tenderness above, 

And with biue eyes beaming brightly, 
Cheers them with her power of love. 

And when all seems dark around us, 
When our friends are gone, or few, 

When we almost feel like saying 
That the earth has nought that’s true; 

When it seems as thongh our troubles 
Were too great for us to bear, 

Hope, e’er pointing upward, murmurs, 
“ Still remember God is there. 

Still remember Him whose power 
Made the stars by night to shine,— 

Sends the blessings and the sorrows, 
In His dealings is benign. 

Still remember Him who formed you, 
Knows your slightest joy or grief, 

And His angels stand there ready, 
Down to come for your relief.’ 


ho 8 
LIVING GHOSTS. 


In these days of incredulity we are apt to 
ridicule the idea of ghosts, and to consider them 
merely the offspring of a superstitious imagin- 
ation; yet in a certain sense of the term they 
thickly throng the world. Not such ghosts as 
Puck describes, who, “wandering here and 
there, troop home to church-yards ;” nor the 
“ spiritual manifestations” of these latter days ; 
nor the spectral apparitions caused by an over- 
heated brain or a gorged stomach ; but to use 
the quaint words of a writer whose name I am 
unable to give: “ One often meets dead men in 
their walks—ghosts of their former selves.” 

Through undue indulgence of the appetites, 





~e 


and through perversion of the propensities, men 
become mere semblances of what they once 
were, “ghosts of their former selves.” The 
once respectable, temperate, and peaceful man, 
now 4 hopeless inebriate, staggering and braw]- 
ing in the streets, polluting the air with his 
profanity ; the once industrious mechanic, now 
an idle loafer descending toward vagabondism ; 
the once honest merchant, now,a tricky dealer ; 
the physician degenerated into a vender of 
quack nostrums; the minister of the Gospel 
who has lost his mantle of righteousness; the 
lawyer who has forsaken law and justice, and 
plotting with and defending contemptible vil- 
lains; and the traitor to the country whose 
privileges and offices he has enjoyed, compose 
the spectral throng which greets our vision in 
whatever direction we turn. Our nation af- 
fords numerous examples of eminent public 
men who are advocating principles and meas- 
ures directly opposite to those they advanced 
some years ago. They have not advanced, but 
retrograded, left the ranks of truth and right 
and joined those of falsehood and wrong. "Tis 
strange, but true. 

Had Satan been created the Prince of evil 
instead of gaining that position by falling from 
his high estate, his power for evil would be less 
potent than it is. In the same manner these 
dead men—for the man is dead in them—these 
“ ghosts of their former selves,” exert a greater 
influence for evil than those whose life-record 
is one of depravity. They will descend to low- 
er depths; reach greater lengths and breadths, 
and exhibit more knavery and craftiness than 
he who can not look back to 2 period of prob- 
ity. They will be more virulent in their defa- 
mations, more treacherous in their dealings. 
They are more difficult to oppose, because we 
know not what to expect from them. We can 
not judge their future by their past. Their 
stabs are those of an assassin, their resources 
of wickedness are unfathomed, and their depth 
of corruption unknown. Beware, then, of these 
living ghosts. 

Men are masters of their destinies. They may 
be free, pure in soul, and strong of will, just 
such acting, living men as are needed for the 
regeneration of the world; or they may be 
dead. men, bartering their’ conscience and 
honor, all their God-given birth-rights for a 
“mess of pottage.” 

Reader, in which army are you marching? 
In the ranks of energetic, well-balanced work- 
ers striving for the higher goal by duties nobly 
done? or have you left that truth and inno- 
cence which was yours in childhood at least, 
and become one of the “ whited-sepulcher” 
host, the “ ghosts of their former selves?” 

CASTILLE. 


a AB 0 


“ Woman was made of a rib out-of the side of 
Adam ; not made out of his head, to top him; 
nor of his feet, to be trampled upon by him; 
but out of his side, to be equal with him ; under 
his arm, to be protected ; and near his heart, to 
be loved.”—Henry’s Commentaries on the Bible. 
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LITTLE DICE. 

“RricowarD is himself again.” Richard is 
our canary. We call him Dick for short. He 
has just got over moulting. He is just the 
gayest bird you ever saw. He came to us one 
bright afternoon, like Japhet in search of a 
father. He was a stranger, and we took him 
in. Botght him a pretty wire house at the 
corner grocery, and a quantity of seed. He 
was so pleased with his new quarters that he 
didn’t stop to be shy and timid, but hopped on 
the upper perch and poured forth the merriest 
and sweetest strains ever heard in our house. 
Miss Kellogg’s voice was newer more clear and 
silvery. “Just let me have this house rent 
free, and give me good store of séeds,” said he, 
in his inimitable way, “and I'll furnish music 
for the family.” He was as good as his word. 

It was summer, and we hung him by the 
open window. How he did sing! All day 
long he was bubbling over with melody—like 
the boy at school, “it whistled itself.” The 
mystery was, how he could do it—how such a 
tiny body could hold so many tunes. It 
seemed, sometimes, as if he would split his 
little throat, or perish in the attempt. Yet he 
has never had the bronchitis, to my knowl- 
edge; perhaps it is because he uses the cold- 
water application so freely. He belongs to 
the “ Order of the Bath,” Dick does. My wife 
slips the bathing-dish into his cage, first taking 
precaution to spread a cloth upon the carpet. 
Dick understands it perfectly. From the upper 
perch he watches the preparations, cocking his 
head first on one side, then on the other, and 
uttering an approving peep from time to time. 

When all is ready, in he goes. But not di- 
rectly if we are “noticing” him. He talks 
about it, in his jocular way; hops up and hops 
down, 

“* With many a flirt and flutter,” 

sticking the feathers up “so cunning” on the 
top of his head, and perking about those shin- 
ing black beads of eyes in a hundred coquettish 
airs and graces. He enjoys conversation, and 
likes a good deal of attention; doesn’t mind if 
I put my face up close to his face; yet fears a 
human hand, and seems instinctively to appre- 
hend violence. 

Stand back a little, and watch the perform- 
ance. He hops upon the edge of the dish, 
takes a taste to see if water is about the right 
temperature, then—no he don’t. He is keeping 
a sharp look-out. You are not going to come 
up and hit him a rap over the head, on the sly, 
not if he knows himself. Pretty soon he hops 
in. It makes his legs cold, and he hops out 
again. Takes another look to see if the coast 
is clear, then goes in in earnest. First, he 
ducks his head, with a shake and a flirt; then 
squats his whole body into the water, and with 
his wings makes a prodigious flutter and 
spatter; afid concludes by a final splash with 
his tail. Does it again—does it ever so many 
times; and comes out looking as if he had 
been on a bender, and got caught out in a rain 
storm. His soft, shiny, yellow coat is all 





drenched and dripping, his funny little top- 
knot is all ruffled. 

Two or three shakes and a half hour of sun- 
shine make that all right, and Dick is as hand- 
some and merry as ever. A new concert 
commences immediately. He is both solo and 
chorus, and dashes off, allegretto con spirito, all 
the favorite airs of bird opera, with many a 
trill and flourish not down in the books. 

Dick has one bad habit. He gets up too 
soon in the morning. He is emphatically an 
“early bird,” though there are no worms to be 
caught. The sun has risen with great regular- 
ity for so many years, that I am quite willing 
to trust Old Sol to light up without giving the 
matter my personal attention. Not so with 
Dick. He is on a keen look-out for the first 
hint of daylight, and reports progress twenty 
times a minute, in his most gay and festive 
tones. The whole house rings with his mel- 
ody. Talk about the “arms of Morpheus "— 
morphine could hardly sleep in such a jubilee. 
“Sing before breakfast, cry before supper,” 
says the old adage. Wife didn’t like so much 
singing before breakfast—it disturbed her 
slumbers. She shut the blinds closely, and 
covered the cage with her apron. No use—he 
couldn’t hold in. Then she put him in a dark 
closet. Must leave the door ajar, to give him 
air, you know. The little rascal stuck his bill 
to the crack of the door, threw his head back, 
and rattled away as loudly as ever. He was 
just gushing over with song. We had to let 
him gush. 

One day my wife let him out in the room for 
exercise, and he happened to spy his reflection 
in the toilet glass. Dick bristled up instantly. 
So did the reflection. Giving a sharp cry of 
defiance, at him he went, pell-mell. It rather 
puzzled him, bringing up smack against the 
glass with a concussion ‘that made us fear for 
the safety of the mirror, and landed him in 
great disorder upon the bureau. Promptly 
rallying his forces, he charged again and again 
with great impetuosity. The one-sided com- 
bat was very amusing. 

By and by, he saw the joke—he thought. 
Finding the other bird had just as good grit as 
he, Dick strove to cultivate his acquaintance. 

He would stana for the hour together in front 
of the glass, putting on his most seductive airs, 
chirping and twittering to the handsome stran- 
ger in his softest and sweetest tone. And on 
the cage being removed, he would look and 
call for his lost companion for a long time, 
before resuming his musical practice. To this 
day, the easiest way to hush his singing is to 
set him in front of the glass. 

Canary birds don’t have the small-pox or the 
whooping-cough that I know of, though I did 
hear, once, of one that died of the measles. 
But they moult. That is the price they have 
to pay for a new suit of clothes: When they 
are moulting, they don’t seem to feel well. 
Dick has had his experience. For six weeks 
he moped, and scarcely sung a note. Occa- 
sionally he would brighten up, and softly thank 
us for our tender care of him. Once in a 





while he would try to sing. He “done his 
level best,” but the notes wouldn’t come out 
clear and strong. His feathers came off like 
thistle down, at every feeble flutter. “One by 
one,” his tail feathers dropped off, and Dick 
acted as if he was ashamed to be seen in such 
a plight. ? 

Now he is all over it. As I remarked in the 
beginning, with striking originality, “ Richard 
is himself again.” His eyes sparkle with life 
and merriment; his voice is Joud and clear, 
and tuned to a concert pitch; his bran new 
yellow coat is soft and smooth, and fits him to 
a feather; his tail, like the tales in the story 
papers, is destined “ to be continued ;” and he 
is so pert and frolicsome, so alert and cunning, 
and withal so joyful and happy continually, 
that we never tire of petting him. 

Look at him now, as he hangs among the 
branches of a geranium tree, fast asleep and 
all unconscious of this long rigmarole I have 
been writing about him. Dick asleep is not at 
all like Dick awake. Unlike most little peo- 
ple, he makes no fuss about going to bed. He 
just balances himself on one slender leg, takes 
his head off, and tucks it under his wing, and 
the thing is done. He is nothing now but a 
little yellow ball—yet we would hardly be 
willing to swap him for a lump of yellow 


gad. 
—__—2 +m 
HUGH ALLAN, 


THE EMINENT CANADIAN MERCHANT. 
a 


Amone the men of sterling enterprise, 
and whose well-directed efforts have 
triumphed over the obstacles which 
striking energy rarely fails to meet with, 
Hugh Allan, of Montreal, deserves 
prominent mention. 

A fine organization, springy and sus- 
ceptible, yet wiry and enduring, appears 
in the portrait. There is almost ¢oo much 
regularity in the features to be purely 
Scotch. In the bristly hair and beard, 
however, we distinguish those qualities 
of earnestness and enduring stability 
for which the Scotchman is remarkable. 
The forehead is ndble in its proportions, 
indicating the man of profound judg- 
ment and exhaustless expedient; the 
man of deep thought and comprehensive 
conclusions. We would not consider 
him a man of facts—a practical thinker 
—but chiefly a man of plans and devices, 
one who appreciates the philosophical 
bearings of questions, but one whose 
large Constructiveness, full Acquisitive- 
ness, and moderate Spirituality introduce 
a strong utilitarian element into his 
theorization. | 

A glimpse of that high forehead im- 





presses us that he is keen-sighted with 
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reference to men; that he very seldom 
mistakes the character and capacity of 
those he may elect to aid in the working 
out of his purposes. He is emphatic 
and rapid in his conclusions in this 
respect, and inclined to be what is gen- 
erally termed “ prejudiced ” in opinion. 

He can not be a harsh, tyrannical 
man, he can not be exacting or penuri- 
ous, if the engraver has properly repre- 
sented his Benevolence, although he is 
doubtless positive and resolute in the 
maintenance of his opinions, and deter- 
mined in carrying out, if possible, his 
completed plans. He is the man to act 
in accordance with his own judgment, 
to seek to bend others to his purposes 
rather than to be subordinated or con- 
trolled by others. The Journal of the 
Telegraph furnishes us the following 
biographical facts, and also the fine 
portrait of our subject: 

Huen ALLAN was born at Saltcoats, County 
of Ayr, Scotland, on the 29th of September, 
1810. He comes of a sea-faring race. His 
father, Capt. Alexander Allan, was a ship-ma®@ 
ter, who, for thirty years, traded between the 
Clyde and Montreal. Like the majority of the 
youth of Scotland, Hugh started early in the 
race of life. He left school when thirteen years 
of age, and, like a duck, took naturally to the 
water. In this he obeyed the instincts of his 
family. His father’s desires were his own as to 
his ultimate avocations in life. Hugh was ac- 
cordingly placed in a shipping-office in Green- 
ock that he might obtain some insight into 
mercantile matters, more especialiy those rela- 
ting to ships. He remained one year in this 
office, and then made several trips with his 


father, thus enlarging his knowledge and ena- © 


bling him f acquire somewhat of the practice, 
as he had already obtained the theory, of navi- 
gation. 

The study of ships, however, was only an 
introduction to the condition of ship-owner. 
Neither he nor his father deemed it sufficient 
that he should know only how to sail a ship, 
he was determined to find out how to build 
one. He soon therefore became absorbed in 
naval architecture and the practical modes of 
ship-building. To lay a broader basis for the 
future, it was agreed by both father and son 
that a larger knowledge of general trade was 
essential to enlarged success, and it was deter- 
mined between them that Hugh should leave 
Scotland and seek for a situation in Canada. 

His first step in the successful career which 
has since followed him was taken in the dry- 
goods house of Wm. Kerr & Co., Montreal. 

His engagement with this firm completed, 
he’ revisited his native land, after a somewhat 
extended tour through the United States. It 
need scarcely be remarked that he traveled 
with his eyes open, and having seon, remem- 
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bered what he saw. After a year’s absence he 
returned, and became a clerk in the house of 
Jas. Miller & Co., who, in addition to being 
commissien merchants, were ewners and build- 
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tain a subsidy for carrying the mails from the 
Canadian Government, put the project to the 
test, and with the assistance of his brothers 
constructed two screw steamers for the St. 
Lawrence River. No sooner were 
these steamers completed than 
they were chartered by the English 
Government for service in the 
Black Sea during the Crimean war, 
the owners realizing no small gain 
by the arrangement. 

Prior to building these steamers, 
the contract for ocean mail service 
was given to a Glasgow firm, 
which, they did not keep. Their 
failure proved to be Allan’s suc- 
cess. He had now a strong case 
to offer to the Government, when 
the new contract subsequently 
came up, for, with the advantage 
of having steamers built expressly 
fer the service, he was enabled to 
point to the failure of the former 
contractors with such emphasis 
that the Gevernment entered into 
an engagement with him as rep- 
resentative of a company, which 
service we believe has been faith- 
fully perfoxmed to the present 
day. 

In 1856 a fortnightly service 
with four steamers was commenc- 
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ers of ships. In the course of fours years, by 
his strong native talent and industry, he work- 
ed himself up to a junior partnership, and sub- 
sequently into a full partnership in this house, 
under the title of Edmonstone, Allan & Co. 
Not long after this, another change in the firm 
took place, and it became, as it now remains, 
Hugh & Andrew Allan. 

In 1837-88, during the Canadian revolution- 
ary troubles, Mr. Allan determined to identify 
himself with the fortunes of his country, and 
laying aside mercantile pursuits, served as a 
volunteer, and ultimately obtained a captain’s 
command. 

In 1841, the troubles having subsided, his 
attention was called to the fact that a different 
class of ships was much needed between Mon- 
treal and Glasgow. 

His theoretical information obtained in the 
counting-house at Greenock, and enlarged by 
his first experience in Montreal, together with 
his practical knowledge gained while sailing 
with his father, enabled him at this juncture to 
foresee that “ tide in the affairs of-men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” and 
having taken it at the right time, has made 
him, as he is at this moment, the most promi- 
nent man in the commercial circles of the Can- 
adas. 

In 1851 it became evident to many thinking 
minds in Canada that screw steamers could be 
successfully and profitably employed in the 
mail and passenger service between Liverpool 
and the St. Lawrence. Mr. Allan, it may be 
presumed, weighed well the matter in his own 
mind, and while trying, without success, to ob- 





ed, and in the spring of 1859 a 
weekly communication was established, which 
has ever since been continued. 

The words “Allan’s Line” has become a 
household word, and are synonymous with 
“Cunard.” rks 

The success of “ Allan’s Line” has not been 
without the loss of a number of fine steamers 
and many valuable lives. The pecuniary loss- 
es which these calamities have involved was 
enough to have discouraged a less resolute man 
than the subject of this sketch. 

In January, 1852, seventeen years ago, Mr. 
Allan was elected President of the Montreal 
Telegraph Co., and of which he was one of the 
original promoters. The lines of this import- 
ant company extend throughout the whole of 
the settled portion of the Dominion of Canada, 
and are steadily increasing, and are connected 
at various points with the vast net-work of 
lines of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Allan is also an original shareholder in 
the Atlantic Telegraph Co., and for some years 
past has been one of its directors. He has al- 
ways urged the propriety of low tariffs, having 
found by experience over the Canadian lines 
that low rates pay best, so long as the wires 
are not overcrowded. Mr. Allan’s faith in the 
success of this work has never been shaken, 
and the hopes that he formed when the old 
cable was about to be laid have long ago ended 
in full fruition. He is also largely interested 
in the Western Union Telegraph Co? 

There are few enterprises which have orig- 
inated in the city of Montreal, or are carried 
on in connection with it, in which Mr. Allan is 


not engaged. 
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In addition to being the principal owner and 
manager of a line composed of nineteen first- 
class steamships and twenty-five sailing ships 
of large tonnage, he is President of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Canada, which has an au- 
thorized capital of six millions of dollars; 
President of the Canadian Navigation Com- 
pany, whose thirteen steamers run from Toron- 
to, Hamilton, and Lewiston on Lake Ontario to 
Montreal, and from Quebec to the Saginaw 
River; President of the Lake Memphremagog 
Navigation Company; President of the Mu!- 
grave Gold Mining Company; President of 
the M6ntreal Warehousing Company ; Presi- 
dent of the Vermont and Canada Marble Com- 
pany; President of a Building Society, and a 
shareholder and director in numerous other 
companies and enterprises. He also has exten- 
sive business connections with the United 
States. 

Mr: Allan in appearance is about the medium 
height, with full beard, clear blue eyes, and 
well-defined regular features. 

By his fellow-citizens he is recognized and 
noted for a singular amount of adiministrative 
ability, and their confidence in it is unbounded. 

There are few men in any country whose 
business avocations involve a greater amount of 
thought, labor, and responsibility. Taking 
therefore all these facts into consideration, the 
new Dominion, the adopted home of Mr. Allan, 
may well be proud of her son. 

a oe 
RUSKIN ON MARRIAGE. 


Tue Art critic comments as follows on the 
social relations. He says: 

“ Permission to marry should be the reward 
held in sight of youth during the entire latter 
part of the course of their education; and it 
should be granted as the national attestation 
that the first portion of their lives had been 
rightly fulfilled. It should not be attainable 
without earnest and consistent effort, though 
put within the reach of all who were willing 
to make such effort; and the granting of it 
should be a public testimony to the fact that 
the youth or maid to whom it was given had 
lived within their proper sphere a modest and 
virtuous life, and had attained such skill in 
their proper handicraft and in arts of house- 
hold economy as might give well-founded ex- 
pectations of their being able honorably to 
maintain and teach their children. No girl 
should receive permission to marry before her 
seventeenth birthday, nor any youth before his 
twenty-first ; and it should be a point of some- 
what distinguished honor with both sexes to 
gain their permission of marriage in the eight- 
eenth and twenty-second year; and a recog- 
nized disgrace not to have gained it at least 
before the close of their twenty-first and twen- 
ty-fourth.”” 

Mr. Ruskin would have every young couple 
| entitled to claim a fixed income from the na- 
| tional treasury for seven years after their mar- 
riage. Moreover, he adds : 

“ However riclt they might be by inherit- 
ance, their income should not be permitted to 








exceed a given sum, proportioned to their rank, 
for the seven years following that in which 
they had obtained their permission to marry, 
but should accumulate in the trust of the state 
until that seventh year, in which they should 
be put (on certain occasions) finally in posses- 
sion of their property, and the:men thus neces- 
sarily not before their twenty-eighth, nor usu- 
ally later than their chirty-first year, become 
eligible to offices of state ; so that the rich and 
poor should not be sharply separated in the be- 
ginning of the way of life.” 

From the above we infer Mr. Ruskin must 
be a reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
in which similar views have been expressed at 
some length. 

em 


ACROSS THE OCEAN TO SCOTLAND. 


BY MRS. BELLA Z, BARROWS. 


Graseow, ScoTLAND. 

DEAR JouRNAL—The:steamer “ Britannia” 
is safely tied to the dock in this great ship- 
building city. There she may rest after her 
fourteen days’ battle with the rude Atlantic. 
But her freight of passengers must travel on 
—some to the north and some to the south. 
Your correspondent pauses here but for a 


breath and to give you a word, en passant,, 


about this Scottish city, and to take a retro- 
spective glance over the sea. Our trip was so 
extremely pleasant, that it deserves a long 
remembrance. What a study for a phrenol- 
ogist would our little group have made! Ten 
different nations were represented at our table. 
There we sat, Christian with Jew, Protestant 
with Catholic, in pleasant harmony; at the 
head, our captain, one of the best and most 
courteous masters that ever sailed the sea. 
His constant aim was for the comfort and 
enjoyment of his guests, as his attentions 
made us feel ourselves to be. But in addition 
to these pleasant qualifications we have the 
grateful feeling in our heart that but for his 
skill and promptitude we should now be suf- 
fering in this fearful wind that sweeps down 
the streets like a hurricane. - But as all things 
come to an end, so did our voyage. The last 
game of “shuffle-board” was played, the king 
was finally ckeckmated, the backgammon- 


“board and dice put away. Then all eyes fol- 


lowed eagerly the long, rough line of Irish 
coast as we passed between the islands and 
the shore on rapidly to the beautiful 
Clyde. Even fourteen days of nothing but 
sea and sky make the land seem most en- 
chanting. But these rolling hills need nothing 
more than their own fair cottages and fields of 
grain to make them beautiful. The husband- 
men were binding sheaves or loading two- 
wheeled carts with the cereal treasures. To 
Yankee eyes the carefully stacked sheaves 
looked, strange; and though put up with the 
greatest care, the New England boys thought 
them not half so comfortable as if stowed away 
in the loft of a capacious barn. The very 
horses and “ ki” that were grazing in the pas- 
tures, ‘with here and there a black “hummle 





coo” among them, seemed to give us a welcome 
to old Scotland. Although the entire sail of 
the Clyde is beautiful, there is one object that 
attracts especial attention. This is the famous 
old Dumbarton Castle. How many historic 
and romantic associations cluster about the 
crag on which it is built! Farther on we pass 
Greenock, sacred to the memory of Burns’ 
sweet Mary Campbell, who sleeps in the kirk- 
yard there. Long before reaching Glasgow 
city we passed the long lines of vessels, of 
every description and in every stage of ad- 
vancement, from the bare skeleton to the full- 
armed iron-clad ready for sea. The incessant , 
rap of innumerable hammers was deafening. 
We could easily credit the boast of a Scotch- 
man, who was proudly eying the busy shore, 
that “ Glasgow makes ships for all the world.” 
Glasgow itself seemed like a prison at first, 
the dark gray stones of the buildings had 
such a somber air. We felt like scattering in 
a few red brick houses or marble stores to 
relieve the monotony. 


The first object that presented itself in driv- 
ing from the steamer was a poor woman lead- 
ing a little child. They were both shoeless 
and stockingless, and the cold wind swept 
pitilessly over their bare feet. Deep sympathy 
was expressed for them and for those like 
them, for we passed many more such in the 
short drive. But we found it was wholly 
uncalled for, as these people prefer to go with 
naked feet, and would not wear slioes if they 
had them. All of the servants in the hotel 
are required, against their will, to wear shoes. 
But they follow their own inciinations so far 
as hose are concerned, and wear only the 
stockings which nature gave them. 

Yesterday morning early, as the sun was 
just lighting the distant top of Ben Lomond, I 
stole alone from the hotel and wandered 
through the quiet Sabbath-keeping city till I 
found the Necropolis. From the summit there 
is a fine view of the city, or would be, were it 
not for .the clouds of smoke that hang so low 
over all places where British coal is burned. 
John Knox is buried in this grave-yard, and 
many others famous in their day and genera- 
tion. The old cathedral stands at the foot of 
the cemetery hill. It is famous for nothing 
but age, though some of the stained windows 
are very pretty, and there are a few good tab- 
lets to the memory of brave ones fallen in 
their country’s service. 

At two o’clock I ventured out in a genuine 
“Scotch mist,” a pouring rain, to the quaint 
old church of Norman McLeod. What a barn 
it is! After sitting down on one of the hard 
uncushioned . seats, I slyly took out my hand- 
kerchief and measured its width. It was one 
inch and a half more than half the width of my 
handkerchief! I never before sat so long on 
so narrow a shelf, for seat it was not, 

Before services, the sexton put two frames 
in front of the pulpit, each containing the 
mythical words, “ Farrant—Baltishill Chant— 
Saxony.” These I soon found to be the tunes 
to which the psalms in metre were sung. But 
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oh! the singing! doubtless good for a Scotch 


church, but so shrill and monotonous to one ac- | 


customed to the rich tones of the sacred organ. 

Of Dr. McLeod himself I can say nothing, 
because, greatly to my disappointment, he did 
not preach. When I heard the rustle of the 
silk robe as it swept up the aisle preceded by 
the white-headed sexton, I eagerly looked for 
the famous preacher. But the dapper little 
man whom the sexton followed up the long 
flight of pulpit steps and shut up snug in the 
little pen was, as I learned on inquiry, only “a 
nice young man who supplies to-day.” If I 
mistake not, Mr. Beecher has preached in that 
church. How the man must have suffered to 
be pent up in that box “ twixt earth and sky.” 
His voice, however, would have resounded 
through the building like Jove speaking from 
Parnassus, whereas the voice of the “nice 
young man” floated down so gently, that one 
could imagine he was half way up to those 
heavenly mansions of which he was reading. 

The part of the city of Glasgow devoted to 
the residence of the wealthier class of people 
is on high land, adjoining the Park. It is call- 
ed the West End. The buildings are massive 
and substantial. There is an air of comfort 
and rest about them. The residents are aristo- 
crats of trade and commerce; whereas the 
people of Edinburgh, the beautiful rival of 
Glasgow, are literary aristocrats. It is. said 
that Edinburgh considers itself the “ hub of the 
universe,” but Glasgow refused to acknow- 
ledge it to be so. The parterres were in full 
bloom, and very brilliant was the array of blos- 
soms. A sky-blue pansy, unlike any of ours 
at home, seemed a general favorite, and masses 
of it were seen at every turn. 

One item of political economy interested us 
much. The water that supplies Glasgow is 
brought from Loch Lomond, over thirty miles 
distant. Of course the expense of bringing it 
was great in the beginning, but it is said that the 
city more thah pays the interest in the amount 
of soap that is saved, the water formerly used 
being so very hard. But whether they use 
soap or not, the people looked very clean, both 
personally and in dress. The strange Sabbath 
stillness and crowds of church-goers was re- 
freshing. The little children went along the 
streets with hushed voices, repeating in broad 
Scotch tones the lesson for the Sabbath-school. 
Not a vehicle was seen traversing the well- 
paved roads. At sunset, many of the lads and 
lassies were walking among the bonnie flowers 
of the parks, but they preserved a decorous 
sobriety ; and an English lady who was riding 
in the only cab to be seen in the Park, said at- 
terward that she really believed her driver 
was a little ashamed of her for thus breaking 
the “ Sabba’ day.” 

We go to Edinburgh to-morrow. Three of 
us had taken through tickets by another route, 
but the agents of the Anchor line with great 
courtesy have refunded the entire amount and 
Seay ee us to break our journey. So we are 

to go where we please. You shall hear 


from me again when the far-off city of Vienna 
is reached. ’ 





THE SIN OF BEING OVER FIFTY. 





SEVERAL of our religious cotemporaries, the 
American Churchman and the Hartford Ohureh- 
man, have been copying and commenting upon 
an. article found in a Congregational paper 


‘bearing the alpve title. We propose to give 


some of the points, but mostly in our own 
language. There is a growing tendency now- 
adays to discard clergymen of many years and 
experience, and select those who are young. 
This is not so in other professions. Whoever 
has an important suit to institute seeks an 
elderly lawyer who, like wine, has become 
sound and clear and strong by age. If one 
has a very sick friend, he does not rush to 
some hazel-eyed, brown-haired, youthful phy- 
sician, but he goes after the old doctor who 
has seen service. Why is it, then, that elderly 
clergymen are ignored? Is it all the fault of 
the young people of parishes? or is it partly 
the fault of the neglected clergymen them- 
selves? There must be some radical defect in 
public sentiment, and in the floating clergyman 
of ripe years as well. Ifa man is fitted for his 
vocation, he will become all the stronger and 
the better by time. True, some men adopt the 
profession of preaching who have not in them- 
selves the elements of great intellectual growth. 
Such men have culminated at forty, and learn 
nothing afterward. 


The Church is, perhaps, unfortunate in refer- 
ence to having these men in her priesthood, 
quite as much as the men themselves in 
having chosen a profession to which they are 
not well adapted. We believe that the gospel 
minister, above all other men, should be a 
great man as well as a good one, that he should 
be able to lead the devotions as well as instruct 
the intellects of his people, and to this end he 
should have in himself the basis of large 
growth, which requires only time and experi- 
ence to perfect its development. Such men 
are the better for being fifty. Some clergy- 
men are afflicted with indolence, they have 
dull or phlegmatic temperaments; they eat 
and drink too much; everybody fosters and 
feeds them where they go, and they get in the 
habit of high living, and the consequence is 
they prefer to visit all the week, and on Sun- 
day read an old sermon. Others exhaust their 
vitality by taking too little exercise; they live 
within doors too much; get dyspeptic and 
nervous, and are unable thereby to study. 
Others are not sufficiently supported by their 
people, and they are obliged to study how they 
shall keep the wolf from the door more than 
how they shall prepare their sermons. Such 
men dry up at forty or younger, and from 
sheer necessity leave a parsimonious parish to 
secure a vacancy where they can at least com- 
mand bread. One great defect in clergymen, 
and one reason for their becoming obsolete and 
outgrown, is that they dig away at theology; 
they work at the skeleton of truth without 
entering into the spirit of daily life. Ministers 
should study men; should be read up on all 
the sciences and modern discoveries. The 
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world moves. Telegraphic cables, Pacific rail- 
roads, scientific and mechanical inventions are 
swarming, and the world advances with rapid 
strides; and the minister who does not rise 
with the occasion and be in sympathy with all 
that interests the people and make all these 
new improvements minister to their spiritual 
knowledge, is quite sure to get old at fifty. 
Commend us to the man who is young in 
spirit, who knows how to talk to children and 
find out all their aspirations and hopes, and 
who, like a live oak-tree, puts out new wood 
every year, and does not stand like a lank, 
dead tree without foliage, seasonfng and 
drying in the sun, and simply encumbering the 
earth. We might name dozens of men—past 
fifty—whom the world knows all about, whose 
ministrations are thronged, whose every word 
is absorbed by listening multitudes. Such 
men never become “ old,” whatever number of 
years they may have lived. Clergymen, like 
men in other callings, must use common sense 
and discretion, and he who educates the people 
and is able, will “lead them into green pas- 
tures by the side of still waters,” and his people 
will rejoice in his leadership; and when they 
see gray hairs beginning to cover his venerated 
head, will pray that the day of his translation 
may be long postponed. A living man preach- 
ing a living theology to the struggling multi- 
tudes, making them feel that he is their 
teacher and guide, that he is their captain 
leading them onward to salvation, will find few 
rejectors of such leadership. Moreover, the 
minister himself must live in the spirit of his 
own teachings; must not be like a finger-board 
at the road-crossings, simply pointing the way, 
but must earnestly and sympathefically follow 
in the pathway to the higher life, and he will 
have affectionate and earnest followers. With 
a supply of such “ old” ministers, young men 
would be obliged to seek new parishes, and 
not, as at present, be supplanting men who are 
over fifty. 





See oe 


JUST SUCH NEIGHBORS. 


A MAN stopping at a tavern for rest and 
refreshments began to talk about his journey. 
He had come from a neighboring town; he 
was moving away, and glad enough to get 
away too. Such a set of neighbors as he had 
there, unkind, disobliging, cross, and contrary, 
it was enough to make any one want to leave 
the place, and he had started, and was going to 
settle in another region where he could find a 
different set of inhabitants. 

“Well,” said the landlord, “you will find 
just such neighbors where you are going.” 

The next night another man stopped at the 
inn. He, too, was on a journey, was moving. 
On inquiry, it was found that he came from 
the same place from which the former traveler 
had come. He said he had been obliged to 
move from where ‘he lived, and he did not 
mind moving so much as he did leaving his 
neighbors; they were so kind, considerate, 
accommodating, and generous, that he felt very 
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sorrowful at the thought of leaving them and 
going among strangers, especially as he could 
not tell what kind of neighbors he would find. 
“Oh, well,” said the old landlord, “ you will 
find just such neighbors where you are going.” 
Does it not seem possible that men will gen- 
erally find about such neighbors as they are 
looking for? Some people are always in 
trouble, others “follow peace with all men.” 
Who knows but we can have just about such 
neighbors as we wish for, simply by treating 
them as we ought to ?—Christian, Boston. 
ee es 


EBARL OF DERBY. 
OBITUARY. 


On the 24th of October, Edward Geoffrey 
Smith Stanley, the fourteenth Earl of Derby, 
died in his seventy-first year. He was born at 
Knowsley Park, March 29th, 1799, and was 
educated at Eton and Christchurch College, 
but did not take a degree, although eminent 
for brilliant scholarship. On coming of age 
he took a seat in the House of Commons, but 
rémained a silent member until 1824, when he 
spoke upon a topic of ordinary interest with 
that ability which gives promise of future 
greatness. 

In 1826 he was chosen to Parliament from 
the borough of Preston, and in 1828, on the 
formation of Lord Goderich’s cabinet, he was 
sworn in a member of the Privy Council and 
appointed Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, where he was initiated into diplo- 
matic mysteries. Upon seeking re-election his 
former constituents rejected him for a more 
democratic candidate. By the resignation in 
his favor of the member from Windsor, he 
again appeared in Parliament, remaining until 
1832, when he was again elected from Lanca- 
shire, and held his seat as long as he was con- 
nected with the Lower House. 

In 1830, it may be added that he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, under Lord Grey’s ad- 
ministration. In 1834 his political relations 
were changed. Having been an ardent liberal, 
he became thenceforth a conservative, and 
withdrew from the Ministry in company with 
Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, 
and the Earl of Ripon, and in November he 
formally joined the great conservative party. 
During the period of the reform agitation, in 
which he had voted for the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts, for Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and for the Reform Bill of 1882, he had 
particularly signalized himself as an orator of 
great power and ability, and on that subject, 
and on colonial matters he was a frequent and 
fluent speaker. In 1835, Lord Stanley, as he 
was then called, was an avowed supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration, but declined 
to accept a portfolio in the Government; and 
when that statesman retired, the following 
April, he went with him into opposition. In 
1841 the election gave Sir Robert Peel a large 
majority, and he returned to office, and Lord 
Stanley became again Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, where he acted with his leader 








until 1844, at which time, having been raised 
to the peerage, as Lord Stanley of Brickerstaffe, 
during his father’s lifetime, he was transferred 
to the House of Lords, and became ministerial 
leader in that body. In 1846 he separated 
from Sir Robert Peel on the question of free 





PORTRAIT OF THE EARL OF DERBY. 





trade, and upon the repeal of the Corn Law he 
placed himself at the head of the newly formed 
protectionist party. In 1857, by the death of 
his father, Lord Stanley became the Earl of 
Derby. With Mr. Disraeli as leader in the 
Commons, Lord Derby held office for ten 
months, but passed no measure of a purely 
protective character. The Ministry being de- 
feated on the budget of Mr. Disraeli resigned, 
and was followed by Lord Aberdeen, at the 
head of a“ coalition” Ministry. On the fall of 
the last Ministry, in 1855, Lord Derby had an 
opportunity of constructing a protectionist ad- 
ministration, but declined on the plea that no 
Ministry that he could form could stand its 
ground. Subsequently, for three years, he led 
the opposition in the House of Lords, and in 
February, 1858, formed his second administra- 
tion. The Reform Bill having been rejected 
March 31, 1859, he appealed to the country. 
The result, although favorable, did not give a 
sufficient majority to the conservatives, and, 
being defeated in the House, they resigned 
June 11, 1859. 

The fall of Lord Russel’s second administra” 
tion, in June, 1866, led to the formation of 
Lord Derby’s third administration, which 
lasted for several months, during which, aided 
by the consummate tact of Mr. Disraeli, the 
Reform Bill was passed. Soon after this event 
the Earl resigned in favor of Mr. Disraeli, his 
health preventing his continuing at the head 
of the Ministry. 

After the death of the Duke of: Wellington, 
in 1852, Lord Derby was elected Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and on the retire- 
ment of his second administration was made a 
Knight of the Garter. In 1865 Lord Derby 
published a translation, in blank verse, of the 
Iliad of Homer, which has been highly praised 


by persons best qualified to express an opinion 


on the subject. It had an extended sale. 





Recently another translation by the Earl was 
published, which received the same encomiums 
that its predecessor did. In fact, as a classical 
scholar, there was probably no superior in 
England to the deceased nobleman, while as a 
literary character he ranked high. 

The earldom of Derby was confirmed by 
Henry VIL in 1485, on his ancestors in the old 
and heroic family of Stanley, of Lancashire, 
for devotion and prowess on Bosworth field. 
For more than two centuries, under the 
suzerainty of the British King, the Earls of 
Derby were sovereigns of the Isle of Man, 
and it was only in the reign of George III. 
that the sovereignty of the island was trans- 
ferred to the British Crown. 

In 1825 Lord Derby married Emma, Caro- 
line, daughter of the first Lord Skelmersdale, 
and has had three children, of whom Lord 
Stanley, now Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
born in 1825, succeeds to the earldom and the 
immense ancestral estates in Ireland and Eng- 
land. Lord Derby was at the head of the Tory 
party and a very pillar of the aristocracy in 
England. His death will undoubtedly be 
greatly felt by his party, whose chief he had 
been so long, and by the people, who, while 
they were opposed to his politics, admired his 
brilliant talents as a statesman. 

He belonged on the whole to that class of 
statesmen who fail to perceive that the spirit 
of political liberty and equality which per- 
vades the nineteenth century is inspired by 
Christianity itself, admonishing rulers and 
nations to shape their institutions so that the 
masses of the people may be elevated by 
opportunities for education and political activ- 
ity. His view was that political and social 
power should be centered in a chosen few, 
and that few those who might claim them by 
virtue of aristocratic position and privilege. 


i 


To A Frrienp.—May the blessing of God 
await thee; may the sun of glory shine about 
thy bed; may the gates of honor, plenty, and 
happiness ever be open to thee; may no 
sorrow distress thy days, no grief disturb thy 
nights; may the pillow of peace kiss thy 
cheeks, and the pleasure of imagination attend 
thy dreams, and when length of years make 
thee tired of earthly joys, and the curtain of 
death gently closes around thy last sleep of 
human existence, may the angel of God attend 
thy bed and guard the expiring lamp of life: 
that it may not receive one rude blast to hasten 
on its extinction. —— 


A Sensrste DutcHmMan.—I shall tell you 
how it vas. I puts mine hand on mine head, 
and dere yas von pain. Den I puts mine 
hand on mine pody, and dere vas anoder. 
Den I puts mine hand in mine pocket, and 
dere vas notting. So I jined mit de temper- 
ance. Now dere is no more pain in mine 
head, de pain in mine pody vas all gone away. 
I put mine hand in mine pocket, dere vas 
twenty dollar. So I sthay mit der temper- 
ance. 
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SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


[CONCLUDED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER.] 


THE LAST OF PARRIS. 

Mr. Parnis’ parsonage soon went to ruin, as did some of the dwell- 
ings of the “afflicted” children, who learned and practiced certain 
things in his house which he afterward pronounced to be arts of Satan, 
and declared to have been pursued without his knowledge and with 
the cognizance of only his servants (John and Tituba, the Indian and 
the negress). Barn, and well, and garden disappeared in a sorry tract 
of rough ground, and the dwelling became a mere handful of broken 
bricks. The narrative of the pastor’s struggles and devices to retain 
his ‘pulpit is very interesting; but they are not related to our object 
here; and all we need say is, that three sons and sons-in-law of Mrs. 
Nurse measured their strength against his, and, without having said 
an intemperate or superfluous word, or swerved from the strictest rules 
of congregational action, sent him out of the parish. He finally opined 
that “ evil angels” had been permitted to tempt him and his coadjutors 
on either hatid; he admitted that some mistakes had been made; and, 
said he, “I do humbly own this day, before the Lord and his people, 
that God has been righteously spitting in my face; and I desire to lie 
low under all this reproach,” etc.; but the remonstrants could not 
again sit under his ministry, and his brethren in the Province did not 
pretend to exculpate him altogether. He buried his wife—against 
whom no record remains—and departed with his children, the eldest 
of whom, the playfellow of the “ dfflicted ” children, he had sent away 
before she had taken harm in the “circle.” He drifted from one small 
outlying congregation to another, neglected and poor, restless and un- 
tamed, though mortified, till he died in 1720. Mr. Noyes died some- 
what earlier. He is believed not to have undergone much change, as 
to either his views or his temper. He was a kind-hearted and amiabie 
man when nothing came in the way; but he could hold no terms with 
Satan ; and in this he insisted to the iast that he was right. 

Cotton Mather was the survivor of the other two. He died in 1728; 
and he never was happy again after that last batch of executions. He 
| trusted to his merits, and the genius he exhibited under that onslaught 
| of Satan, to raise him to the highest post of clerical power in the Provy- 
| ince, and to make him—what he desired above all else—President of 
Harvard University. Mr. Upham presents us with a remarkable med- 
itation written by the unhappy man, so simple and ingenious that it is 
scarcely possible to read it gravely ; but the reader is not the less sen- 
sible of his misery. The argument is a sort of remonstrance with God 
on the recompense his services have met with. He has been appoint- 
ed to serve the world, and the world does not regard him; the negroes, 
and (who could believe it?) the negroes are named Cotton Mather in 
contempt of him; the wise and the unwise despise him; in every com- 
pany he is avoided and left alone ; the female sex, and they speak base- 
ly of him; his relatives, and they are such monsters that he may truly 
say, “I am a brother to dragons;” the Government, and it heaps in- 
dignities upon him; the University, and if he were a blockhead, it 
could not treat him worse than it does. He is to serve all whom he 
can aid, and nobody ever does anything for him ; he is to serve all to 
whom he can be a helpful and happy minister, and yet he is the most 
afflicted minister in the country; and many consider his afflictions to 
be so many miscarriages, and his sufferings in proportion to his sins, 
There was no popularity or power for him from the hour when he 
stood to see his brother Burroughs put to death on the Hill. He seems 
never to have got over his surprise at his own failures; but he sank 
into deeper mortification and a more childish peevishness to the end. 





“ONE OF THE AFFLICTED ”"—HER CONFESSION. 


Of only one of the class of express accusers—of the “ afflicted "— 
will we speak ; but not because she was the only one reclaimed. One 
bewildered child we have described as remorseful, and brave in her re- 
morse; and others married as they would hardly have done if they 
had been among the “ profligate.” Ann Putnam’s case remains the 
most prominent, and the most pathetic. She was twelve years old 
when the “circle” at Mr. Parris’ was formed. She had no check from 
her parents, but much countenance and encouragement from her mor- 
bidly-disposed mother. She has the bad distinction of having been the 








last of the witnesses to declare a “ vision ” against a suspected person ; 
but, on the other hand, she has the honor, such as it is, of having striv- 
en to humble herself before the memory of her victims. When she 
was nineteen her father died, and her mother followed within a fort- 
night, leaving the poor girl, in bad health and with scanty means, to 
take care of a family of children so large that there were eight, if not 
more, dependent on her. No doubt she was aided, and she did what 
she could; but she died worn out at the age of thirty-six. Ten years 
before that date she made her peace with the Church and society by 
offering a public confession in the meeting-house. In order to show 
what it was that the accusers did admit, we must make room for Ann 
Putnam’s confession : 

“*T desire to be humbled before God for that sad and humbling 
providence that befell my father’s family in the year about '92 ; that I, 
then being in my childhood, should, by such a providence of God, be 
made the instrument for the accusing of several persons of a grievous 
crime, whereby their lives were taken away from them, whom now I 
have just grounds and good reason to believe they were innocent per- 
sons; and that it was a great delusion of Satan that deceived me in that 
sad time, whereby I justly fear that I have been instrumental with oth- 
ers, though ignorantly and unwittingly, to bring upon myself and this 
land the guilt of innocent blood ; though what was said or done by me 
against any person I can truly and uprightly say, before God and man, 
I did it not out of any anger, malice, or ill-will to any person, for I had 
no such thing against one of them; but what I did was ignorantly, 
being deluded by Satan. And particularly, as I was a chief instru- 
ment of accusing Goodwift Nurse and her two sisters, I desire to lie 
in the dust, and to be humbled for it, in that I was a cause, with oth- 
ers, of so sad a calamity to them and their families; for which cause I 
desire to lie in the dust, and earnestly beg forgiveness of God, and 
from all those unto whom I have given just cause of sorrow and of- 
fense, whose relations were taken away oraccused. (Signed) Ann Put- 
nam.’ 

“This confession was read before the congregation, together with 
her relation, August 25, 1706 ; and she acknowledged it. 

“J. Green, Pastor.” (Vol. it. p. 510.) 


THE TRANSITION. 

The most agfeeable picture ever afforded by this remarkable com- 
munity is that which our eyes rest on at the close of the story. One 
of the church members had refused to help to send Mr. Parris away, 
on the ground that the village had had four pastors, and had gone 
through worse strifes with every one; but he saw a change of scene 
on the advent of the fifth. The Rev. Joseph Green was precisely the 
man for the place and occasion. He was young—only two-and-twenty 
—and full of hope and cheerfulness, while sobered by the trials of the 
time. He had a wife and infants, and some private property, so that 
he could at once plant down a happy home among his people, without 
any injurious dependence on them. While exemplary in clerical duty, 
he encouraged an opposite tone of mind to that which had prevailed 
—put all the devils out of sight, promoted pigeon-shooting and fish- 
ing, and headed the young men in looking after hostile Indians. In- 
stead of being jealous at the uprising of new churches, he went to lay 
the foundations, and invited the new brethren to his home. He pro- 
moted the claims of the sufferers impoverished by the recent social 
convulsion ; he desired to bury not only delusions, but ill offices in 
silence; and by his hospitality he infused a cheerful social spirit into 
his stricken people. The very business of “seating” the congregation 
was so managed under his ministry as that members of the sinning 
and suffering families—members not in too direct an antagonism—were 
brought together for prayer, singing, and Sabbath-greeting, forgiving 
and forgetting as far as possible. Thus did this excellent pastor create 
a new scene of peace and good-will, which grew brighter for eighteen 
years, when he died at the age of forty. At the earliest moment that 
was prudent, he induced his church to cancel the excommunication of 
Rebecca Nurse and Giles Corey. It was ten years more before the hard 
and haughty mother church in Salem'would do its part; but Mr. Green 
had the satisfaction of seeing that record also cleansed of its foul stains 
three years before his death. Judge Sewall had before made his peni- 
tential acknowledgment of proud error in full assembly, and had re- 
sumed his seat on the bench amid the forgiveness and respect of soci- 
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ety ; Chief Justice Stoughton had retired from the courts in obstinate 
rage at his conflicts with Satan having been cut short; the physicians 
hoped they should have no more patients “ under the evil hand,” to 
make them Jook foolish and feel helpless; and the Tragedy was over. 
There were doubtless secret tears and groans, horrors of shame and 
remorse by night and by day, and indignant removal of the bones of 
the murdered from outcast graves; and abstraction of painful pages 
from books of record, and much stifling of any conversation which 
could grow into tradition. The Tragedy was, no doubt, the central 
interest of society, families, and individuals throughout the Province 
for the life of one generation. Then, as silence had been kept in the 
homes as well as at church and market, the next generation entered 
upon life almost unconscious of the ghastly distinction which would 
attach in history to Massachusetts in general, and Salem in particular, 
as the scene of the Delusion and the Tragedy which showed the New 
World to be in essentials no wiser than the Old. 

How effectually the story of that year 1692 was buried in silence is 
shown by a remark of Mr. Upham’s—that it has been too common for 
the Witch Tragedy to be made a jest of, or at least to be spoken of with 
levity. We can have no doubt that his labors have put an end to this. 
It is inconceivable that there can ever again be a joke heard on the 
subject of Witchcraft in Salem. But this remark of our author brings 
us at once home to our own country, time, and experience. It suggests 
the question whether the lesson afforded by this singular perfect piece 
of history is more or less appropriate to our own day and generation. 


THE FETISH THEORY THEN AND Now. 

We have already observed that at the date of these events, the only 
possible explanation of the phenomena presented was the fetish solu- 
tion which had in all ages been recurred to as a matter of course. In 
heathen times it was god, goddess, or nymph who gave knowledge, or 
power, or gifts of healing, or of prophecy, to men. In Christian times 
it was angel, or devil, or spirit of the dead; and this conception was 
in full force over all Christendom when the Puritan emigrants settled 
in New England. The celebrated sermon of the Rey. Mr. Lawson, in 
the work before us, discloses the elaborate doctrine held by the class of 
men who were supposed to know best in regard to the powers given by 
Satan to his agents, and the evils with which he afflicted his victims ; 
and there was not only no reason why the pastor’s hearers should 
question his interpretations, but no possibility that they should supply 
any of a different kind. The accused themselves, while unable to 
admit or conceive that they were themselves inspired by Satan, could 
propose no explanation but that the acts were done by “some bad 
spirit.” And such has been the fetish tendency to this hour, through 
all the advance that has been made in science, and in the arts of 
observation and of reasoning. The fetish tendency—that of ascribing 
one’s own consciousness to external objects, as when the dog takes a 
watch to be alive because it ticks, and when the savage thinks his god 
is angry because it thunders, and when the Puritan catechumen cries 
out in hysteria that Satan has set a witch to strangle her—that con- 
stant tendency to explain everything by the facts, the feelings, and the 
experience of the individual's own nature, is no nearer dying out now 
than at the time of the Salem Tragedy ; and hence, in part, the serious- 
ness and the instructiveness of this story to the present generation. 
Ours is the generation which has seen the spread of Spiritualism in 
Europe and America, a phenomenon which deprives us of all right to 
treat the Salem Tragedy as a jest, or to adopt a tone of superiority in 
compassion for the agents in that dismal drama. There are hundreds, 
even several thousands, of lunatics in the asylums of the United States, 
and not a few in our own country, who have been lodged there by the 
pursuit of intercourse with spirits; in other words, by ascribing to liv- 
ing but invisible external agents movements of their own minds. Mr. 
Parris remarked, in 1692, that of old, witches were only ignorant old 
women ; whereas, in his day, they had come to be persons of knowledge, 
holiness, and devotion who had been drawn into that damnation ; and 
in our day, we hear remarks on the superior refinement of spirit-inter- 
couzses, in comparison with thd witch doings at Salem; but the cases 
are all essentially the same. In all, some peculiar and inexplicable 
appearances occur, and are, as a matter of course, when their reality 
can not be denied, ascribed to spiritual agency. We may believe that 
we could never act as the citizens of Salem acted in their superstition 





and their fear; and this may be true; but the course of speculation is, 
in “ spiritual circles,” very much the same as in Mr. Parris’ parlor. 
And how much less excuse there is for our generation. than for his! 
We are very far yet from being able to explain the well-known and 
indisputable facts which occur from time to time, in all countries where 
men abide and can give an account of themselves; such facts as the 
phenomena of natural somnambulism, of double consciousness, of sus- 
pended sensation while consciousness is awake, and the converse—of 
a wide range of intellectual and instinctive operations bearing the 
character of marvels to such as can not wait for the solution. We are 
still far from being able to explain such mysteries, in the only true sense 
of the word explaining—that is, being able to refer the facts to the nat- 
ural cause to which they belong; but we have an incalculable advan- 
tage over the people of former centuries in knowing that for all proved 
facts there is a natural cause; that every cause to which proved facts 
within our cognizance are related is destined to become known to us; 
and that, in the present case, we have learned in what direction to 
search for it, and have set out on the quest. None of us can offer even 
the remotest conjecture as to what the law of the common action of 


_ What we call mind and body may be. If we could, the discovery 


would have been already made. But, instead of necessarily assuming, 
as the Salem people did, that What they witnessed was the operation of 
spiritual upon human beings, we have, as our field of observation and 
study, a region undreamed of by them—the brain as an organized part 
of the human frame, and the nervous system, implicating more facts, 
more secrets, and more marvels than our forefathers attributed to the 
whole body. 


THE VIEWS OF MODERN INVESTIGATORS, 


It is very striking to hear the modern lectures on physiological sub- 
jects delivered in every capital in Europe, and to compare the calm and 
easy manner in which the most astonishing and the most infernal phe- 
nomena are described and discussed, with the horror and dismay that 
the same facts would have created if disclosed by divines in churches 
three centuries ago. Dr. Maudsley, in his recent work on “ The Physi- 
ology and Pathology of Mind,” and other physicians occupied in his 
line of practice, lead us through the lunatic asylums of every country, 
pointing out as ordinary or extraordinary incidents the same “ afflic- 
tions” of children and other morbid persons which we read of, one 
after another, in the Salem story. It is a matter of course with such 
practitioners and authors to anticipate such phenomena when they 
have detected the morbid conditions which generate them. Mr. Upham 
himself is evidently very far indeed from understanding or suspecting 
héw much light is thrown on the darkest part of his subject by physi- 
ological researches carried on to the hour when he laid down his pen. 
His view is confined almest exclusively to the theory of fraud and 
falsehood, as affording the true key. It is not probable that anybody 
disputes or doubts the existence of guilt and folly in many or all of the 
agents concerned. There was an antecedent probability of both in 
regard to Mr. Parris’ slaves, and to such of the young children as they 
most influenced; and that kind of infection is apt to spread. More- 
over, experience shows us that the special excitement of that nervous 
condition induces moral vagaries at least as powerfully as mental delu- 
sions. In the state of temper existing among the inhabitants of the 
Village when the mischievous club of girls was formed at the pastor’s 
house, it was inevitable that, if magic was entered upon at all, it would 
be malignant magic. Whatever Mr. Upham has said in illustration of 
that aspect of the case his readers will readily agree to. But there isa 
good deal more, even of the imperfect notices that remain after the 
abstraction and destruction of the records in the shame and anguish 
that ensued, which we, in our new dawn of science, can perceive to be 
an affair of the bodily organization. We are, therefore, obliged to him 
for rescuing this tremendous chapter of history from oblivion, and for 
the security in which he has placed the materials of evidence. In an- 
other generation the science of the human frame may have advanced 
far enough to elucidate some of the Salem mysteries, together with 
some obscure facts in all countries, which can not be denied, while as 
yet they can not be understood. When that time comes, a fearful 
weight of imputation will be removed from the name and fame of many 
agents and sufferers who have been the subjects of strange maladies 
and strange faculties, in all times and countries. As we are now taught 
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the new discoveries of the several nerve-centers, and the powers which 
are appropriated to them; and when we observe what a severance may 
exist between the so-called organ of any sense or faculty and the oper- 
ation of the sense or faculty ; and how infallibly ideas and emotion may 
be generated, and even beliefs created in minds sane and insane, by 
certain manipulations of the nerves and brain, we see how innocently 
this phenomenon may be presented in natural somnambulism. Sleep- 
walkers have been known in many countries, and treated ofin medical 
records by their physicians, who could not only walk, and perform all 
ordinary acts in the dark as well as in the light, but who went on writ- 
ing or reading without interruption though an opaque substance—a 
book or a slate—was interpssed, and would dot the #’s and cross the ¢’s 
with unconscious correctness without any use of theireyes. There isa 
wide field of inquiry open in this direction, now that the study of the 
nervous system has been begun, however minute is the advance as yet. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 

It is needless to € well on the objection made to the rising hopefulness 
in regard to the study of Man, and the mysteries of his nature. Between 
the multitude who have still no notion of any alternative supposition 
to that of possession or inspiration by spirits, or, at least, intercourse 
with such beings, and others who fear “ Materialism” if too close an 
attention is paid to the interaction of the mind and the nerves, and 
those who always shrink from new notions in matters so interesting, 
and those who fear that religion may be implicated in any slight 
shown to angel or devil, and those who will not see or hear any evi- 
dence whatever which lies in a direction opposite to their prejudices, 
we are not likely to get on too fast. But neither can the injury lapse 
under neglect. The spectacle presented now is of the same three sorts 
of people that appear in all satires, in all literatures, since the pursuit 
of truth in any mode or direction became a recognized object anywhere 
and under any conditions. Leaving out of view the multitude who 
are irrelevant to the case, from having no knowledge, and being there- 
fore incapable of an opinion, there is the large company of the super- 
ficial and light-minded, who are always injuring the honor and beauty 
of truth by the levity, the impertinence, the absurdity of the enthusiasm 
they pretend, and the nonsense they talk about “some new thing.” 
No period of soctety has been more familiar with that class and its 
mischief-making than our own. There is the other large class of the 
cotemporaries of any discovery or special advance, who, when they 
can absent themselves from the scene no longer, look and listen, and 
bend all their efforts to hold their ground of life-long opinion, usually 
succeeding so far as to escape any direct admission that more is known 
than when they were born. These are no ultimate hindrance. When 
Harvey died, no physician in Europe above the age of forty believed 
in the circulation of the blood; but the truth was perfectly safe; and 
so it will be with the case of the psychological relations of the nervous 
system when the present course of investigation has sustained a clearer 
verification and further advance. On this point we have the sayings 
of two truth-seekers, wise in quality of intellect, impartial and dispas- 
sionate in temper, and fearless in the pursuit of their aims. The late 
Prince Consort is vividly remembered for the characteristic saying 
which spread rapidly over the country, that he could not understand 
the conduct of the medical profession in England in leaving the phe- 
nomena of mesmerism to the observation of unqualified persons, instead 
of undertaking an inquiry which was certainly their proper business, 
in proportion as they professed to pursue science. The other authority 
we refer to is the late Mr. Hallam. A letter of his lies before us from 
which we quote a passage, familiar in its substance, doubtless, to his 
personaf friends, to whom he always avowed the view which it presents, 
and well worthy of note to such readers as may not be aware of the 
observation and thought he devoted to the phenomena of mesmerism 
during the last quarter-century of his long life. “It appears to me 
probable that the various phenomena of mesmerism, together with 
others, independent of mesmerism properly so called, which have late- 
ly [the date is 1844] been brought to light, are fragments of some 


' general law of nature which we are not yet able to deduce from them, 


merely because they are destitute of visible connection—the links being 
hitherto wanting which are to display the entire harmony of effects pro- 
ceeding from a single cause.” 

[Persons curious to know what has been developed in this class of 
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studies may find the same in a work published at this office, entitled 
Tue Liprary oF MESMERISM AND PsycHoLOGy—comprising the 
Philosophy of Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Mental Electricity; Fas- 
cination, or the Power of Charming; The Macrocosm, or the World of 
Sense; Electrical Psychology, or the Doctrine of Impressions; The 
Science of the Soul, treated Physiologically and Philosophically. 
Complete in two illustrated volumes. Price, $4.} 

What room is there not for hopefulness when we compare such an 
observation as this with Mr. Parris’ dogmatical exposition of Satan’s 
dealings with men! or when we contrast the calm and cheerful tone of 
the philosopher with the stubborn wrath of Chief Justice Stoughton, 
and with the penitential laments of Judge Sewall! We might con- 
trast it also with the wild exultation of those of the Spiritualists of our 
own day who can form no conception of the modesty and patience 
requisite for the sincere search for truth, and who, once finding them- 
selves surrounded by facts and appearances new and strange, assume 
that they have discovered a bridge over the bottomless “gulf beyond 
which lies the spirit-land,” and wander henceforth in a fools’ paradise, 
despising and pitying all who are less rash, ignorant, and presumptuous 
than themselves. It is this company of fanatics—the first of the three 
classes we spok of—which is partly answerable for the backwardness 
of the second; but the blame does not rest exclusively in one quarter. 
There is an indolence in the medical class which is the commonest re- 
proach against them in every age of scientific activity, and which has 
recently been heroically avowed and denounced in a public address by 
no less a member of the profession than Sir Thomas Watson.* There 
is a conservative reluctance to change of view or of procedure. There 
is also a lack of moral courage, by no means surprising in an order of 
men whose lives are spent in charming away troubles, and easing pains 
and cares, and “ making things pleasant’”’—by no means surprising, we 
admit, but exceedingly unfavorable to the acknowledgment of phe- 
nomena that are strange and facts that are unintelligible. 

This brings us to the third class—the very small number of persons 
who are, in the matter of human progress, the salt of the earth; the 
few who can endure to see without understanding, to hear without 
immediately believing or disbelieving, to learn what they can, without 
any consideration of what figure they themselves shall make in the 
transaction; and even to be unable to reconcile the new phenomena 
with their own prior experience or conceptions. There is no need to 
describe how rare this class must necessarily be, for every one who has 
eyes sees how near the passions.and the prejudices of the human being 
lie to each other. These are the few who unite the two great virtues 
of earnestly studying the facts, and keeping their temper, composure, 
and cheerfulness, through whatever perplexity their inquiry may in- 
volve. It is remarkable that while the world is echoing all round and 
incessantly with the praise of the life of the man spent in following truth 
wherever it may lead, the world is always resounding also with the 
angry passions of men who resent all opinions which are not their own, 
and denounce with fury or with malice any countenance given to mere 
proposals to inquire in certain directions which they think proper to 
reprobate. Not only was it horrible blasphemy in Galileo to think as 
he did of the motion of the earth, but in his friends to look through 
his glass at the stars. 

This Salem story is indeed shocking in every view—to our pride as 
rational beings, to our sympathy as human beings, to our faith as Chris- 
tians, to our complacency as children of the Reformation. It is so 
shocking that some of us may regret that the details have been revived 
with such an abundance of evidence. But this is no matter of regret, 
but rather of congratulation, if we have not outgrown the need of 
admonition from the past. How does that consideration stand? 

At the end of nearly three centuries we find ourselves relieved of a 
heavy burden of fear and care about the perpetual and unbounded 
malice of Satan and his agents. Witchcraft has ceased to be one of the 
gravest curses of the human lot. We have parted with one after 
another of the fetish or conjectural persuasions about our relations with 
the world of spirit or mind, regarded‘as in direct opposition to the 
world of matter. By a succession of discoveries we have been led to 
an essentially different view of life and thought from any dreamed of 





* Address on the Present State of Therapeutics. Delivered at the opening meeting 
of the Clinical Society of London, January 10, 1868. By Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., M.D. 
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before the new birth of science; and at this 
day, and in our own metropolis, we have Sir 
Henry Holland telling us how certain treat- 
ment of this or that department of the nerv- 
ous system will generate this or that state of 
belief and experience, as well as sensation. 
We have Dr. Carpenter disclosing facts of in- 
calculable significance about brain-action with- 
out consciousness, and other vital mysteries. 
We have Dr. Maudsley showing, in the cells of 
the lunatic asylum, not only the very realm of 
Satan, as our fathers would have thought, but 
the discovery that it is not Satan, after all, that 
makes the havoc, but our own ignorance which 
has seduced us into a blasphemous supersti- 
tion, instead of inciting us to the study of our- 
selves. And these are not all our teachers, 
Amid the conflict of phenomena of the human 
mind and body, we have arrived now at the 
express controversy of Psychology against 
Physiology. Beyond the mere statement of 
the fact we have scarcely advanced a step. 
The first can not be, with any accuracy, called 
a science at all, and the other is in little more 
than a rudimentary state; but it is no small 
gain to have arrived at some conception of the 


_ nature of the problem set before us, and at 


some liberty of hypothesis as to its conditions. 
In brief, and in the plainest terms, while there 
is still a multitude deluding and disporting it- 
self with a false hypothesis about certain mys- 
teries of the human mind, and claiming to have 
explained the marvels of Spiritualism by mak- 
ing an objective world of their own subjective 
experience, the scientific physiologists [those 
especially who are true phrenologists] are pro- 
ceeding, by observation and experiment, to 
penetrate more and more secrets of our intel- 
lectual and moral life. 


a 
JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


JrerurTuan, the mighty chief of Gilead’s band, 
Gave Ammon battle in that foeman’s land; 

And anto God he made a solemn vow, 

Saying, ‘‘ Oh, Lord, if thou wilt grant me now 

A victory o‘er Ammon, when my home 

I seek in peace, whatever forth shall come 

From thence to meet me, will I give to Thee, 

A fit burnt offering for this victory.” 

And Ammon yielded ; and was smitten sore; 
And all the land ran red with human gore: ° 
And Jephthah, with a conqueror’s honors, turns 
Toward his home, and as he nears it yearns 

To clasp again his only, much loved child, 

Who the stern warrior’s heart had oft beguiled 
From rougher moods with gentle, girlish wiles, 
Exacting love for love and smiles for smiles. 

The home which holds her meets his sight at length ; 
He looks; but, oh, what withers all that strength 
Which battle never shook, but now had fled, 
Leaving his face as ghastly as the dead ? 

The sound of dance and music greets his ear, 
And fair and youthful forms are dancing near ; 
And foremost, with foot fleet as mountain roe, 
And cheek and eye with welcome all aglow, 
Came one whose floating vail of raven hair 
Swept rippling ‘round a form and face as fair 

As ever maid of Israel could have claimed,— 
And Israel's danghters were for beauty famed. 

“* Father,” she cried, and from the sweet-toned word 
He shrank and groaned as from a smiting sword, 
And with a voice that, like his whole frame, shook, 
He hoarsely answered to her troubled look : 
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“ Alas, my danghter! and I loved thee so! 

But thou, my child, hast brought me very low; 

For one of those that trouble me, art thou; 

To God I voweld—and I must keep my vow.” 

“ Father,” she said, ‘if thou to God hast made 

A vow J must fulfill, be not afraid; 

For God who gave thee victory and power, 

Will give me triumph also in that hour; 

For I will even die, that thon be free ; 

But grant of life, I pray, two months to me, 

By prayer and solitude to loose those ties 

Which bind me to my home below the skies, 

For life is sweet, and mine a happy lot ; 

But fear not, father, I will falter not.” 

Her wish was granted, and the days flew by, 

And came the last, the one when she must die; 

And now she stands, with face whose pure pale light 

Is, as her raiment, chaste and snowy white, 

Beside her father, on whose pale set face 

His agony had stamped its lasting trace. 

* Daughter,” he said, ‘** cover thy face from me,* 

That thou thy murderer in thy father may not see.” 

“Not so,” her voice, sweet, low, but firm replies, 

“It were but cowardice to shroud mine eyes ; 

If by thy hand I die to keep thy vow, 

I will not like a murderer vail my brow 

From God's free sunlight, which should emile on me 

As I to God yield up my life for thee ; 

And I would have the summer breezes press 

Upon my upturned face a last caress ; 

Upward I still would look, even when thy knife 

Shall take away what thon hast given, my life.” 

She knelt, as in the past she oft had done, 

Beside her father’s knee at set of sun, 

When Israel worshiped, and the evening air 

Was filled with incense and the voice of prayer. 

The vesper hour was nigh, and she, the lamb, 

Waited the sacrifice resigned and calm ; 

And till the falling of the fatal stroke, 

With eyes upraised to heaven, moved not, nor spoke. 

A parent's strong love filled the warrior’s soul 

With transient weakness; then, with stern control, 

The blow descends, which firm resolve had steeled ; 

Jephthah was childless, and his vow was sealed. 
BERTH4 H. ELLSWORTH, 


see oo 


LOSSES TO SCIENCE. 


Two valuable scientific co}lections have late- 
ly been destroyed by fire, and thus lost to the 
use and appreciation of the student and savant. 

One, the museum of the St. Louis Academy 
of Science, contained six hundred specimens of 
marine shells, donated by the Smithsonian 
Institute, and was unusually rich in crania, 
skeletons of birds and reptiles, together with 
Dr. Pope’s mounted skeletons of mammals, 
purchased in Europe and transported at great 
expense ; also about 1,200 specimens of miner- 
als, embracing a full suit of Missouri minerals 
and ores. There were also an extensive collec- 
tion of the bones and teeth of extinct animals, 
and fossil turtles collected from the Mauvais 
Terre, Dakota, by Prof. Hayden; also the col- 
lection of rocks, illustrating various geological 
periods, amounting to four or five hundred 
specimens, including those collected by Dr. 
Wizlizenus during Colonel Doniphan’s expe- 
dition to New Mexico. 

Besides the above, there were any quantity of 
Indian relics and curiosities, including a birch 





* There is an old legend which represents Jephthah’s 
daughter as having heroicly refused to hide her face 
(which was the custom of those dying for murder), and 
saying that she wished to look upward to heaven as she 
expired. 





bark canoe; also the specimens of porcelain, 
collected from a porcelain tower biown up by 
the China rebels, and presented to the Acade- 
emy by Lieut. Clarke, United States Navy. 
All were destroyed, a loss which is irreparable. 

The other loss is the mineralogical and 
other cabinets of Professor Henry Ward, of the 
Rochester University, N, ¥. The value of 
these is estimated at over $25,000. 

These disasters should impress upon the sci- 
entific class the importance of securing collec- 
tions of value against loss or damage by fire, by 
placing them in fire-proof buildings. We need 
such security for our phrenological cabinet. 
Here we have hundreds of the most valuable 
specimens of crania, from all parts of the 
world, and Busts cast from the heads of many 
of the most distinguished statesmen, inventors, 
artisans, poets, authors of Europe and America, 
besides those of pirates, robbers, murderers, and 
other criminals. There are no duplicates of 
many of these, and a fire would annihilate 
them. We want a fire-proof building in which 
to preserve them for the present and for future 
generations, Where is the “man of means” 
who would like to furnish the edifice ? 


om 


InprAn Retic.—Mr. Lorenzo H. Richardson, 
of this place, while digging sand in a bank 
east of Meadow Street, last Friday, came across 
the skeleton of an Indian, buried in a sitting 
posture, with his face toward the east. The 
skull is in a good state of preservation, and has 
marked indications of having once belonged 
to the Woronoco tribe of Indians, which two 
hundred years ago had many representatives 
in this valley, This skull, together with others 
of the Woronoco tribe, can be seen at the 
Westfield News-Letter office. 

Wuere Doss Epvucation ComMMENCE ?—Ed- 
ucation does not commence with the alphabet. 
It begins with a mother’s look, with a father’s 
nod of approbation, or his sign of reproof; 
with a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, or a 
brother’s noble act of forbearance ; with a hand- 
ful of flowers in green and daisy meadows; 
with a bird’s nest admired but not touched; 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes; and with 
thoughts directed, in sweet and kindly tones 
and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of be- 
nevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source 
of all good—to God himself !—Blackwood. 

Honey Bres.—In the grand duchy of Hesse, 
Germany, there are on 556 square miles 40,691 
hives of bees, being 73 hives to the square 
mile; in Alzey there are 238 hives to the 
square mile; in Offenbach 23; Prussia (not in- 
cluding Hanover) 38; Schwartzburg-Sonders- 
hausen 82; Bavaria 42; Sachsen-Altenburg 45 ; 
Sachsen-Meiningen 49; Schwartzburg-Rudol- 
stadt 50; kingdom of Saxony 52; Sachsen- 
Weimar 56; Wurtemburg 64; Baden 67; Old- 
enburg 74; Hanover 72. [Who can tell how 
many hives we have in each State in our Union? 
Let us have the figures—and the honey !] 
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“Ip l might give « short bint to an tmpartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved te ventare upon the danzerons preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him prociaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks bim with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdem on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myeell,”’—De Foe, 








Tae Parenonocica, JourNAL AND 
Lire ILLustnaTeD is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance ; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

Samust R. Weixs, 389 Broadway, New York. 


VALEDICTORY. 


Tse present number closes the Forty- 
ninth Volume, and the present quarte se- 
ries of the PurenoLocicaL JOURNAL. 

With the next number—for January, 
1870—will be commenced the Frrrretu 
Votvme, and the third series of this 
Journal, ina new and improved form. 

The first series, consisting of twelve 
volumes, was published in octavo form. 
The second series, in quarto, was com- 
menced January, 1851, and is completed 
with the present number and volume. 

The reasons for re-adopting the octavo 
form are these; greater compactness, 
convenience in reading, economy in bind- 
ing, and a better adaptation for the ordi- 
nary book-case. There are very few pri- 
vate libraries with shelves deep enough 
to admit the Journar. in its present 
broad dimensions; consequently it is 
much less likely to be bound and pre- 
served with others. Besides, we think it 
worthy the best form for preservation. 

We have decided to make the Jour- 
NAL somewhat fuller than past or pres- 
ent volumes. Extra pages for the Ad- 
vertising department will, be added, 
which will leave more room for reading 
matter. No change in price will be 
made at present. The new prospectus, 
for 1870, is given in another place. If 
any change in the character of the Jour- 
wal shall be made, it will be to improve 
it. Less ephemeral, and more scientific 
matter will be given. 

Past and present volumes speak for 
themselves. This, however, may be truth- 
fully claimed for them, viz., much, nay, 
most, of the matter they contain can be 
found nowhere else. This Journat fills 
a sphere in periodical literature, in sci- 
ence and philosophy, in physical and 
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mental reform, which is occupied by no 
other. Besides the special theories ad- 
vanced in regard to Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, and Psychology, we portray 
the real characters of noted living men, 
accompanied with reliable biographies, 
which interest all readers. This depart- 
ment will be kept up, and prominent 
men in every calling, and in all profes- 
sions, will be made to contribute to our 
instruction and entertainment. 

Fatuers and Morners. desire their 
sont and dauyhtefs to come up into hon- 
est, intelligent, respectful, and self-regu- 
lating men and women. The teachings 
of this Jovrnat will help them in their 
worthy endeavors. Tracnrers seek to 
know the spirit, capacity, and disposition 
of their pupils, that they may the more 
effectually call out and direct their 
minds. One child is timid and irreso- 
lute ; another is boisterous and belliger- 
ent. One requires encouragement; an- 
other, restraint. .MERcHANTs must em- 
ploy clerks,—and it is very important to 
know who is, and who is not trustwor- 
thy; who is, and who is not easily 
tempted. This Journat will assist the 
reader to form correct opinions on the 
point. Would not a knowledge of Phre- 
nology assist in all departments of life to 
put “the right man in the right place ?” 

To CorresponpEnts. Mauch interest 
is felt in this department. Questions ap- 
propriate to the Journat, from readers, 
are briefly answered, and useful informa- 
tion is thus communicated. Of course, 
many frivolous or childish questions sent 
here are quietly dropped into the waste- 
basket. All sensible questions, briefly 
put, written plainly, and in good lan- 
guage, command attention. Private 
questions are answered by post, when 
stamps are sent with which to prepay 
replies. We are always happy to hear 
from any of our readers, and to see them 
when they visit New York. Our office 
and museum are always open, and free. 

The Jouryat is published with the 
hest intention, on the part of those con- 
cerned in its editorial conduct, to aid in 
the great work of benefiting society, 
and private prejudice or mere individual 
sentiment is avoided as far as possible. 
What has a bearing on humanity at 
large ; what all can utilize with happy 
effect, is sought to be disseminated 
through our pages, and our readers are 
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requested to aid us in this work by con- 
tributing material for our use. From 
the various spheres in which they move, 
much may be gleaned of a scientific or 
general nature which by its direct appli- 
cation to our every-day life may serve to 
promote the welfare of society and im- 
pel more rapidly forward the huge 
wheels of Reform. If all would feel 
that lively interest in the important sub- 
jects discussed in these pages which they 
should as intelligent and responsible 
members of the great human family, the 
Parenoiocica, Journat of the past 
could sincerely congratulate the Pure- 
NoLocicaL JourNAL AnD Lire Ixuvs- 
TRATED of the future for the bright au- 
spices under which it would continue to 
discharge its important office,—a beacon 
in the van of civilization. 


<P oe 


OUR EXPERIENCES. 





SensisLE men and sensible women 
make all their personal experiences, be 
they pleasurable or painful, tell to their 
advantage. Have they enjoyed the 
sweets of domestic felicity? were they 
joyous play-fellows in early youth? well 
educated in the schools? ardent lovers 
in maturity? did they wed, and enjoy 
all that loving hearts could reasonably 
hope todo? What a means of growth, 
of mental, moral, and spiritual expansion ! 
what beautiful experiences were theirs! 
what blessings attend true godly lives! 
How charming their experiences! But, 
there were crosses; reverses come to all. 
Accidents, fires, floods, slanders, fraud, 
imposture, theft, robbery, etc., overtake 
one and all some time in life. What 
good can come of these? No good of 
course, directly ; but who can say that, 
in the providence of God, affliction, such 
as the loss of property, may not wean us 
from idols which tend to make us world- 
ly? Does not the death of a much loved 
friend tend to loosen our hold on earth 
and life, and so resign us to the will of 
God ? and, though a cross to us, is it not 
for our good? We remember a blind 
weaver, in a Scottish factory, who had 
not only become resigned to his loss of 
this sense, but was wont to remark, when 
condoled with, that “I never could see 
till I lost my eyes,” implying that he 
had developed and come up into a higher 
sphere, a psychological condition, where 
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he could “sxe witu nis minD.” He had 
lost a sense, but had gained a higher 
power, and was content. When a mi- 
ser’s spirit is broken by the taking away 
of his lucre, his mind is diverted, and, in 
time, he finds higher objects on which to 
place his affections. Is not this a bless- 
ing, rather than a misfortune, to him? 
Of course, he regards it in quite another 
light at the time, but it is no less a real 
blessing on that account. Few of us 
finite beings realize fully what is best for 
us; and so we quarrel with the dispensa- 
tions intended for our good. 

Occasionally we meet a developed 
nature that acquiesces wholly in the will 
of Providence,—one who accepts sun- 
shine and shadow, summer and winter, 
prosperity and adversity, as equally for 
his good; and he exclaims, with a heart 
full of gratitude, “Thy will be done.” 

A happy old lady, who lived to be 
more than a hundred years old, had 
formed a Aabit of thanking God at each 
and every cireumstance in her useful life 
—a habit well illustrated by the follow- 
ing incidents. She was informed on one 
occasion that one of the horses of a beau- 
tiful span she owned had been drowned. 
She thanked God that but one was lost. 
A boy had broken his arm, She thanked 
God it was not his neck. Her husband, 
with whom she had lived very happily 
for seventy years, died. She thanked 
God that she had been permitted to en- 
joy him so long. Thus, in every seem- 
ing calamity, she found something to be 
thankful for. And this, we take it, is in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. 

Reader, are you profiting by your ex- 
periences? Are you on so low a plane 
that you can see no bright silver lining 
to the dark cloud that casts its shadows 
over earth and sea? Have you no faith ? 
Your religion, if genuine, ought to com- 
fort you, no matter what may be the 
affliction. 

Because one is “all serene,” with a 
sunny, hopeful countenance, think not 
that he has no weighty cares, no thorn 
in the flesh, no crosses to bear. The 
trials and the joys of life are not as un- 
equal in their division as many suppose ; 
but one bears up under the chastening 
rod of his heavenly Father with a better 
grace than another. One wears a frown, 
while another wears a smile. Which, 
think you, is best ? which makes the best 





countenance? the best physiognomy? 
the best Christian? Each must elect 
for himself which he will wear. 

Instead of complaining and grieving 
over our hard lot, let us make the least 
of our trials and the most of our bless- 
ings. Nobody wants to hear of another’s 
griefs or misfortunes; every one likes to 
hear of that which is “ happifying.” Then 
tell of your joys, and not of your sorrows; 
of your aspirations, and not of your dis- 
appointments, Let us, each of us, profit 
by our experiences. If all the incidents 
and experiences of some single lives were 
printed in a book, what a ponderous 
volume it would make+ 

ee ee 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


THANKSGIVING, — Curistmas, — NEw 
Yerar’s! It is Benevolence which gives 
thanks and expresses gratitude. It is 
veneration for the Saviour which inclines 
us to celebrate the day of His birth. 
And with each recurring New Year's 
day we take a new start in our life’s 
journey. These are milestones which in- 
dicate the distance we have traveled, 
and induce us to reflect whither we are 
bound, or whither we are drifting ; what 
we are accomplishing ; and whether our 
lives are to prove failures or successes. 
At these periods business men take an 
account of stock, to ascertain exactly 
how they ‘stand with the world. Are 
they solvent? or are they insolvent? 
Momentovus Questions! In the one 
case, congratulations are expressed; a 
new departure under cloudless skies is 
determined on, With the insolvent, how 
different the case! Instead of bright 
prospects to encourage and to cheer, he 
sees only bankruptcy, and perhaps a 
starving family, staring him im the face. 
He has been unfortunate, perhaps indo- 
lent ; it may-be cheated, swindled, rob- 
bed, burned out; or, he was not adapted 
to the business in which he engaged. 
This is the cause of many failures, much 
insanity, many premature deaths, Smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco spoil the mem- 
ory, spoil the temper, spoil the stomach, 
spoil the nerves, spoil the man; and of 
course he fails. Add beer, bitters, and 
whisky to tobacco, and the man must 
sooner or later inevitably go down. And 
this suggests the taking of a MORAL IN- 
VENTORY at the close of each year, to see 


how we stand in the scale of Mannoop. 
Bank stocks, mortgages, railway and 
other interest-paying bonds, fine farms, 
with all the modern improvements, are 
desirable possessions; but where does 
the owner stand morally, intellectually, 
socially? Is he healthy? If not, there 
is no enjoyment for him, and his hold on 
,life is very insecure. Is he low, coarse, 
and dissipated ? Who would exchange 
conditiohs—including all his property— 
with him? He must retrench, or be lost 
body and soul. Is he on the rising scale 
in those qualities which go to make up* 
the good citizen, the gentleman, and the 
Christian? Let us thank God and take 
courage for every such example. His 
possessions are real; just in proportion 
as he has developed the higher qualities 
of mind and heart, just in this proportion 
has he grown in grace and laid up treas- 
ures in heaven. His riches will not take 
wing and fly away, but abide forever. 
This is happiness; this is cause for 
Thanksgiving, for Christmas, and for the 
New Year. 

For our national prosperity as a nation, 
the President of the United States re- 
cently issued a proclamation the tenor of 
which is as follows : 

“The year which is drawing to a close 
has been free from pestilence; health 
has prevailed throughout the land; 
abundant crops have rewarded the la- 
bors of the husbandman; commerce and 
manufactures have successfully prosecut- 
ed their peaceful paths; the mines and 
forests have yielded liberally ; the nation 
has increased in wealth and in strength; 
peace has prevailed, and its blessings 
have advanced every interest of the peo- 
ple in every part of the Union. Harmo- 
ny and fraternal intercourse are restored, 
and are obliterating the marks of the 
past conflict and estrangement; burdens 
have been lightened ; means increased ; 
civil and religious liberty are secured to 
every inhabitant of the land, whose soil 
is trod by none but freemen. It becomes 
a people thus favored to make acknowl- 
edgment to the Supreme Author, from 
whom such blessings flow, of their grat- 
itude and their dependence; to render 
praise and thanksgiving for the same, 
and devoutly to implore a continuance 
of God’s mercies.” 

We heartily join in this giving thanks, 
believing that each and all of us, what- 
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ever our trials or reverses, have much 
more to be thankful for than to regret ; 
and in conclusion beg to wish one and 
all of the readers of the ParENoLoGicaL 
Jovurnat all over the world, a happy, 
joyous life, and the merriest Christmas of 
all their lives, 
es 


GOoD-BY! 


Anp is this, dear reader, to be our last, our 
farewell interview? With most of our sub- 
scribers this December number terminates ex- 
isting contracts and present business relations. 
The volumes of the JournaL begin and end 
with the year. Those whose subscriptions com- 
menced with January, 1869, close with this. 
Those commencing in July, continue till next 
July. 

“ Good-by” is a much used expression. All 
use it more or less. When we leave home to 
goon a journey, we all say “good-by ;” when 
the young man starts out from the parental 
hearth to better his condition in life, or to 
establish a new home for himself, his last sad 
expression, when he receives with choking 
heart and flooding eyes a father’s and a moth- 
er’s fervent “God bless you, my son,” their 
last word is “good-by.” When the cherished 
daughter severs those relations which bound 
her to father, mother, brothers, and sisters, to 
more intimate relations with another, she, too, 
with swelling heart, bids all at the dear old 


home “ good-by.” Alas, how sad and eorrow- | 


ful these parting good-byes sometimes prove! 

So it is in the world: we drop old and tried 
friends, friends who served us well, by the best 
counsel and advice for our good, and take up 
with tricky adventufers, who flatter that they 
may the more readily deceive. From such, 
let us free ourselves as soon as possible, and 
instead of good-by, let us say “a hearty good 
riddance.” We feel a nearness to those whose 
familiar names are on our books, and who 
receive us every month into their friendly 
hearts and intellects. It is a source of real 
gratification to us to be so cordially entertain- 
ed by so many generous natures. There are 
among our “life subscribers” persons who 
have been with us five, ten, and twenty years, 
yea, even from the commencement of the Jour- 
NAL! These names we have written thousands 
of times. Is it strange that we should miss 
them, should they return tous no more? May 
the time be long hence when we must hear 
from them, or speak to them, this parting 
word “good-by.” Between us there has 
grown up a kindred feeling which binds us in 
fraternal bonds. Our cause is their cause, our 
success their success. There are to-day but a 
limited number of minds in the world sufficient- 
ly liberal and advanced to take in and enter- 
tain the views and doctrines taught in this: 
JouRNAL; the number, we rejoice to know, is 
every year increasing. Is not this JourNaL 
one of the instruments by which new light is 
being let in upon benighted minds? We are as- 





sured by many readers that the JouRNAL is do- 
ing a great work in this direction; that it has 
encouraged and strergthened them in well-do- 
ing, suggesting measures by which their own 
improvement and promotion have been secured. 
Instead of a “ good-by,” we shall have from 
them, with a renewal of their subscriptions, 
and the more joyous words of welcome, “ How 
po rou po?” For this we have a cordial 
grasp of the mental hand, with a “ Very well, 
I thank you,” and “I am happy to welcome 
your return for another twelve months’ voyage 
in the staunch old ship, PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL.” Then let the words be, inStead of 
“ good-by,” “ farewell,” or“ adieu,” those more 
welcome, viz., “I have come again, and 
brought my friends and neighbors—in a club— 
with me.” “ Book us” for a year’s voyage, in 
the course of life, through pleasant seas of ex- 
ploration among all nations and tribes of men, 
and in the realms of physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual science. “Stepon board.” The ship 
sails promptly at the day and hour appointed. 
With ship well-provisioned, manned, ballasted, 
freighted, and with a well-tried crew and a good 
passenger Jist, we shall throw our sails to the 
breeze, put out to sea, and resign ourselves to 
the kind care of an over-ruling Providence, 
feeling assured of a prosperous voyage and a 
safe one “to the haven where we would be” 
December next, 1870. Reader, will you join 
us? In this voyage there will be no sea-sick- 
ness; no home-sickness ; nor, indeed, will you 
need to leave your own pleasant home! we 
propose to bring our world of mental treasures, 
to your own door! Yes? Enough, we had 
counted on your company, and shall now wel- 
come your return. 


a 


PROSPEOCTUS—1870. 


Wirn the January number of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1870 will be com- 
menced a New Serres in a new and im- 
proved form; and it is believed that the 
liberal support. given it by the public for so 
many years will not only be continued, but 
increased in a manner commensurate with 
the efforts of the editors to make it one of 
the most readable, instructive, and popular 
monthly magazines ever published. 

For more than thirty years the PHreno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has held its position in 
the ranks of American literature, and its 
writers have faithfully striven to present the 
truths of science in such a practical form 
that all classes might read, understand, and 
apply them in all the daily walks of life. 
Although the range of subjects embraced in 
the Journa is wide, comprehending 

SCIENCE, ART, AND LITERATURE, 
it has a special aim to present, promote, 
and disseminate the following branches of 
useful knowledge, because of their intimate 
relation to mankind in general : 

Ersno.ioey; or, the Natural History of 





Man. Whatever facts of importance are 
gathered by naturalists and travelers, and 
whatever throws light upon the origin, 
nature, and distribution of the human race, 
find a place of record in the pages of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

PuystoLoey and AnaTomy claim our 
attention, because they treat of the organiza- 
tion, structure, and functions of the human 
body; showing how we are made; what 
contributes to our physical improvement or 
deterioration ; what we should eat and drink ; 
how we should be clothed, and how exercise, 
sleep, and live to secure and maintain health 
and vigor. The results of scientific research 
and of personal experience bearing on these 
subjects will be collated and analyzed for 
the instruction of our readers. As it has 
been through this department that the Jour- 
NAL has wrought the greater part of its good 
work in ameliorating the condition of its 
readers, in witness whereof thousands of 
testimonials have been received, the ut- 
most care is exercised to prevent anything of 
a spurious or unauthenticated character from 
appearing in its pages. 

PHRENOLOGY—the Science of Mind as 
based on the facts of Physiology and the 
Gallian theory of the brain—will retain its 
prominence ; the only theory which explains 
with clearness and satisfaction how the 
mind and brain are related; the physical 
influences reciprocally exerted by brain and 
body; the determination of character and 
aptitude by cranial conformation; methods 
of training for the improvement of the mind 
in the different spheres of Intellect, Senti- 
ment, Emotion, Affection, Propensity; and 
how success in life is dependent on the choice 
of a pursuit commensurate with mental 
capacity. 

PuystogNomy.— The exterior physical 
signs of character given, with the rules for 
their analysis and comprehension. This de- 
partment, as well as that of Phrenology, with 
which it is necessarily allied, will contain 
the latest developments from observation, 
with illustrations from life. 

PsycHoLoey.—The phenomena of man’s 
interior or soul life; his intuitions, premoni- 
tions, conceptions, and emotions; how he is 
related to the spiritual and immaterial world 
through agencies and influences untravers- 
able by finite intelligence, yet having a close 
connection or communication with his ma- 
terial nature. Science is applied in this 
department to the elucidation of much that 
is regarded mysterious and indefinite in hu- 
man phenomena. 

Brograpuy.—The presentation of the lives 
and characters of men eminent in science, 
art, literature, politics, statesmanship, me- 
chanics, or commerce has always been a 
prominent feature in the arrangement of this 
JOURNAL, because of its usefulness in encour- 
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aging and stimulating readers, the young 
especially, to emulate the examples of indus- 
try, economy, application, energy, integrity, 
and success, offered for their thoughtful 
consideration. Finely engraved portraits, 
whenever they can be procured, accompany 
the biographical sketches. 

Tue Famity; or, “ Our Social Relations,” 
is a department in which the different phases 
of domestic life are portrayed, and sugges- 
tions having in view their improvement or 
better adaptation to the wants and happiness 
of mankind are offered. The choice of con- 
jugal companions, the training and education 
of children, and the conduct and ordering of 
homes, particularly claim our attention here. 

Our Country.—Its agricultural, mineral, 
and commercial resources; the peculiarities 


advantages of and facilities for emigration ; 
the price of lands, and cost of improvements 
etc., will be given from time to time for the 
information of our readers at home and 
abroad. 

Scrence AnD Art.—We shall also endeay- 
or to present the most recent and important 
achievements, discoveries, and inventions, 
with views of their bearing on man locally 
or universally. Chemistry, Zoology, Geolo- 
gy, and Natural History will have promin- 
ence in this department; but in their dis- 
cussion mere technicalities, or the phraseolgy 
of the schools, will be avoided as much as 
possible. New theories based on the deduc- 
tions of common sense, or having a good 
show of reason, if they relate to subjects of 
popular interest, will find a place here. A 
broad and liberal platform is taken by the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL with reference to 
all debatable or non-ascertained propositions 
in Science. 

Extended as the range of subjects which 
we propose to consider may appear to the 
discerning mind, we shall endeavor to have 
something touching upon them all in each 
number. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is the only 
serial in America which is thoroughly An- 
THROPOLOGICAL in its plan and purpose, and 
therefore has a claim upon the consideration 
of all who take any interest, scientific or 
otherwise, in our physical, intellectual, and 
moral development, in the advancement of 
civilization, and the general welfare of the 
human family. The terms are as follows: 

One Copy, One Year..........-000-ceeenercees $3 00 


Five Copies, One Year...........sseeeeeeeees 12 00 
Ten Copies, One Weer. . wakes Sehe 0 ceed ded cone 20 00 
and an extra co’ A My the agent. 


fteen Copies a 30 
anda copy of ‘* New A selemiaetanntedeh worth $5. 
Twenty Copies a Yea 40 
and a * Student's Set? *—including books and 

a bust—worth $10. 


Subscriptions received for one or for five 
years at these rates. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Remit P. O. orders, or in regis- 
tered letters. Address, 

§. R. Wetts, 389 Broadway, New York. 





of each State, Section, and Territory; the 
| pepper, half a pound of mustard seed, half a 





SERIOUS FUN. 





WE have recently been amused in looking 
over an almanac published in the interest of 
quack medicines. In order to make the book 
worth keeping, indeed, worth looking through, 
it has many recipes for cooking interspersed 
with advertisements for all sorts of quack nos- 
trums. In glancing through this, the thought 
occurred to us that the recipes for cooking, if 
followed, would give the people nearly all the 
ailments which the quack nostrums profess.to 
cure. It struck us as being a good stroke of 
policy in the vender of nostrums to send out 
recipes for cooking which if followed would 
be sure to make a demand for his medicines. 
Only think of putting stuff of this sort into 
one’s stomach: “One pound of horseradish, 
one pound of garlic, twelve ounces of ginger, 
two ounces of cloves, one large tea-cup of black 


cup of ground mustard, one ounce of nutmeg, 
and two gallons of vinegar.” This professes to 
be a pickle for things to be eaten. Now any 
stomach soon after receiving such pickle would 
be in a state that would require something to 
allay the irritation. No wonder people have 
dyspepsia whose stomachs are thus made 
drug-shops of, while they profess to be eating 
nutritious food. If people having a good con- 
stitution would eat simple food, avoiding all 
intemperance in every form, we believe that 
ninety-nine doctors in a hitndred would have 
nothing todo. The whole realm of drug-med- 
ication would receive its quietus; but as long 
as people will cook according to such recipes 
as we frequently see for delicate stomachs, 
composed of “one cup of sugar, one cup of 
butter, two cups of flour,” etc., they will think 
they need something, and will be very likely 
to swallow anything which may be briskly 
advertised as an antidote for the ills which 
they untruly suppose themselves to be heir to. 
2 -me 

INCIDENT AT THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN 
InstTITUTE.—One morning the Secretary of 
the Board of Managers, Mr. John W. Cham- 
bers, was having his boots blacked at the en- 
trance of the Fair by a small boy, shoeless and 
stockingless. The Secretary, in his urbane 
manner, told this boy that if he would wash 
himself and come to him in the morning, he 
would admit him to see the exhibition. The 
next morning a young lad, with his face 
polished by the use of Babbitt’s soap, appeared 
in the office and asked to be admitted to the 
exhibition, as he was promised. “ When did 
I promise you?” said the Secretary. “ Yes- 
terday morning, when I polished your boots.” 
“Tf you are the lad, come in.” He passed him 
to the exhibition. Half an hour afterward, 
while the Secretary was passing one of the 
pianos, he noticed a crowd surrounding the 
instrument, and to his surprise found it was 
the young boot-black delighting the audience 
by the brilliant tones he was drawing from it, 
We are pleased to record that this young lad 
has been taken into the store of the manu- 
facturers whose piano he was then playing. 








These gentleman have furnished him a new 
suit of clothes, and now every evening he may 
be heard at the exhibition, playing equally well 
on the piano or electric organ. We learn 
that he is an orphan; his father, a German 
musician, taught him to play when but a mere 
infant; but after his father’s death he was 
thrown unprotected upon the world, and find- 
ing nothing to do, earned 4 precarious living 
by blacking boots. His riame is Charles Kun- 
bels. He is now fourteen years of age, and we 
have no doubt but that he will honorably be 
heard of in the future. 

Thus a little well-directed encouragement, 
with persevering personal effort, secures that 
which is worth more than ready cash. 


np oe 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN OUR 
COLLEGES. 


Ovr friend Dr. Nathan Allen continues his 
efforts for the cause of physical education. A 
pamphlet of his, recently published on the 
physical culture in Amherst College, is most 
happily received by the scientific world, and 
shows in a most cogent manner the beneficial 
results of gymnastic training when properly 
applied in connection with intellectual culture. 
It is now eight years since a gymnasium was 
made a part of the course in Amherst College, 
and an accomplished teacher and physician 
appointed to its conduct. The advantage 
gained by the students in bodily vigor and 
mental energy is very marked, and the gain in 
scholarship to the College is most gratifying. 
In the language of President Stearns, “ fresh, 
ruddy, and healthful countenances have taken 
the place of the sallow, sickly, care-worn looks 
that of old greeted the observant eye.” 


a om 
A FEW WORDS MORE. 


Our annual class for students in practical 
Phrenology will be opened on Wednesday, the 
5th of January next. The great subject of 
Phrenology is every year becoming more and 
more important in the public estimation; in 
testimony to which we may offer the fact that 
we are in receipt of frequent letters from every 
part of the country asking for lecturers and 
examiners. Where there is now one good 
lecturer, fifty could be amply supported. We 
have a desire to extend to students every facil- 
ity for entering this useful field, amply pre- 
pared to do it justice, and themselves credit. 
The business, to one who eaters upon it well 
prepared, is pleasant, and properly pursued is 
profitable. 

Those wishing to avail themselves of our 
instruction should communicate with us at 
once, and we will send them a circular relative 
to our forthcoming class. Those who have 
been lecturing some years, but have not had 
the best advantages for studying the subject 
in all its details in connection with an exten- 
sive collection, would find it to their advantage 
to become members. Address this office, ask- 
ing for Class Circular. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE STU- 
ARTS.—COHARLES IL 

CROMWELL was no more, The man who 
with his host of God-fearing men had made 
all Europe applaud his great acts or tremble 
at his word, died while an envoy from him was 
on his way to Spain to effect an alliance with 
that country against the power of France. His 
army mourned the loss of their matchless chief; 
the nation in turn feared lest military despot- 
ism should now rule by the sword alone, and 
destroy the very liberties for which that sword 
had sprung from its scabbard to assert. The 
peril was more intolerable to the imagination 
than had been the absolutism of kings. It was 
the day for a Monk, not a lesser Cromwell, who, 
gone from the world, was lost to the nation in 
his saving potency. Already in his life had 
the great reaction for the Stuarts set in. To 
have extinguished the fresh-kindled life-flame 
of king worship would have been to have ex- 
tinguished the spirit of English liberties—to 


and the will of a generous liberty-loving peo- 


people had lifted their ideas up again. The 
Stuarts were restored to the favor of Great 
Britain—aye, to its love and reverence. 
Thousands of gazers, with full hearts and 
lusty voices, crowded the cliffs of Dover to hail 
| with cheers of welcome the “merry monarch” 
| to his native shores. Excepting in the case of 
| Good Queen Bess,” never was a sovereign of 
England hailed to the throne with such uni- 
versal joy and heart-felt demonstration. Like 
as all London had been on her Grand Recog- 
nition day, when the popular princess in her 
procession through the city gracefully played 
her extemporaneous parts, supported by her 
loving people, so now all England, from Dover 
to the capital, was a continued fair. Village 
bells rang out their joyful peals of welcome, and 
bands of music from all the country around 
met Charles II. at every point of his triumph- 
ant journey te the metropolis. On Blackheath 
only was the reverse’ picture seen. There, 
gathered like a thunder-storm that fain would 
burst in wrath, was Cromwell's army. They 
hated the very title of king; hated the name of 
Stuart more. But they felt that the captain of 
the Lord’s host was fallen, and they, his Israel, 
were delivered over again to bondage. In vain 
Charles smiled graciously upon them as he 
passed along, in vain bowed with his winning 
grace and extendgd his hand to the officers to 
kiss. These mighty men were sad, for the 
hope of the nation was departed and the curse 
of kings returned again ; but worse than all, that 
curse was restored in the hated name of Stuart, 
so ominous to the fall of their religion as well 
as England's greatness. The day of celebration 
closed without hostilities, as had been feared, 
and soon the fifty thousand Puritan soldicrs 
were disbanded, to scatter among the civil 
ranks of society, and make their mark as strong 
in peace and commercial pursuits as in war. 
Early in 1661 a general election took place, 











have crushed the institutions of a great nation | 
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and the country, mad in its enthusiastic loyalty, 
returned an unmixed Cavalier Parliament, and 
for some years the Commons were, Macaulay 
says, “ more zealous for royalty than the king; 
more zealous for episcopacy than the bishops.” 
In their first session they resolved that every 
member, on the pain of expulsion, should take 
the sacrament according to the form prescribed 
by the old liturgy, and that the Covenant of 
Scotland should be burned by the hangman in 
Palace Yard. An act was also passed declar- 
ing that in no case, however extreme, were the 
Lords and Commons justified in taking up 
arms against the king; and another was passed 
requiring every municipal officer in the land 
to swear that he held it to be in all cases un- 
lawful to resist the king’s authority. Thus 
were the views of Charles the First, which he 
so persisted in asserting at his trial, and which 
he set; forth in his solemn manifesto, now incor- 
porated in formal acts of Parliament, and his 
dying injunction made in the speech at the 
block was religiously observed by the loyal 
Cavaliers and High Church party who now 


| governed the realm. This injunction was, that 


ple beneath the iron foot of military rule. The | 





the two Houses of Parliament should “ take the 
right way to the peace of the kingdom,” in not 
only restoring monarchy in his son Charles with 
the indorsement of his principle, “ that no earth-- 
ly power can justly call me (who am your king) 
in question as a delinquent,” but also in carrying 
out Arckbishop Laud’s great scheme to estab- 
lish Prelacy in the United Kingdom and crush 
out all other religious privileges which the na- 


‘tion had won in the Parliamentary war. Now, 


also, for the first time, was episcopal ordina- 
tion made an indispensable qualification for 
Church preferment, and about two thousand 
ministers of religion who refused to conform to 
episcopacy, looking upon it as but little better 
than Papacy itself, were in one day driven 


| from their benefices. Charles, moreover, now 


fulfilled the darling design of his father and 
grandfather, and established by law the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland (to the suppression 
of the beloved Presbyterian Kirk) as the Scotch 
national Church. No sooner on the throne than 
they outraged the hearts that loved them, out- 
raged them in matters that they loved better 
than their hereditary princes. No warnings of 
the past—no examples however dire to their 
race—could bring them to their senses. 
Charles II., as usual with his family, married 
a Romanist princess, Catherine of Portugal, 
which gave distaste to the nation; but the act 
which mortified the English most was the sale 
of Dunkirk to Louis XIV., of France, for a 
trifling sum. The place was a trophy of En- 
glish valor. It was won from Spain by Crom- 
well’s soldiers in the presence of the allied 
army of France, whose officers were so para- 
lyzed with admiration that they stood with their 
host of veteran troops watching the battle in- 
stead of lending their aid; yet Condé and Tu- 
renne were in command of the French. The 
selling of the trophy of a glorious day—when 
Turenne and Condé, in an ecstasy of delight, 
embraced on the battle-field the English offi- 
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cers—was most. galling to Englishmen gener- 
ally. Charles soon afterward plunged into a 
war with Holland, for which no reason can be 
assigned besides his wish to have command of 
the supplies voted for that purpose. Had he 
gained a great advantage here, he doubtless 
would have helped forward the interests of his 
nephew, the Prince of Orange, though this was 
by no means the direct object of the war. 
But Charles did not gain the overwhelming 
advantage over the United Provinces which 
Cromwell did a few years before, when Hol- 
land was in the dust at his feet, willing to listen 
to any terms, ready to grant any exaction, how- 
ever humiliating to the pride of the States-Gen- 
eral or exhaustive to their coffers. The House 
of Commons readily granted Charles supplies 
far exceeding those which had supported the 
fleets and armies of Oliver. But the money 
voted by Parliament for the war was squan- 
dered in wicked pleasures and riotings, or di- 
vided among the sycophants of the court, who 
made fortunes as in a day. On the other hand, 
the sailors mutinied from very hunger, and 
leaky ships badly rigged were sent out to con- 
tend with the splendid fleets of Holland under 
renowned admirals. The men who guided the 
helm of state soon gave up the design of an 
offensive war, which became England as the 
mistress of the sea, and very quickly, also, 
found that even a defensive war was too much 
for Great Britain when a Stuart reigned and his 
ministers directed the Commonwealth. What 
a day of humiliation was it, then, for England. 
“The roar of foreign guns was heard for the 
first and last time by the citizens of London” 
when a Dutch fleet destroyed Sheerness, burned 
the ships-lying off Chatham, and sailed up the 
Thames. Yet on this day of fallen greatness 
“the king feasted the ladies of his seraglio, and 
amused himself with hunting a moth about the 
supper-room.” Then was tardy justice done 
to the memory of the great Protector, who, with 
Ireton and Bradshaw, was taken from his hon- 
ored grave soon after the restoration and hang- 
ed on a gibbet. Now in this day of unexampled 
humiliation, “everywhere,” says Macaulay, 
“men magnified his valor, genius, and patriot- 
ism. Everywhere it was remembered how, 
when he ruled, all foreign powers had trem- 
bled at the name of England; how the States- 
General, now so mighty, had crouched at his 
feet; and how, when it was known that he was 
no more, Amsterdam was lighted up as for a 
great deliverance, and children ran along the 
canals shouting, ‘The devil is dead.’” How 
great the change! Now, England was invaded, 
and the citizens of London experiencing the 
miseries of a blockade. “ Tilbury Fort, the 
place where Elizabeth had, with manly spirit, 
hurled her scorn at Parma and Spain, was 
insulted by invaders.” The council of the 
king proposed that if the enemy advanced the 
Tower should be abandoned ; while the people 
on their side were exasperated to the verge of 
a second revolution. Multitudes thronged the 
streets of London, crying out that England was 
bought and sold; and even devoted royalists 
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exclaimed that the state could be saved only 
by calling to the nation’s help the invincible 
soldiers of the Commonwealth. 

Five years after the restoration came the 
“Great Plague” of London, which (as with all 
such visitations in those days) was taken by 
the people as a sign of Heaven's displeasure. 
Grass grew in the streets of England’s metrop- 
olis. “The silence of death reigned _every- 
where, broken only by the rumbling wheels of 
the dead-cart as it went its rounds. The 
plague-stricken dwellings were shut up and 
marked with a cross; the words ‘ Lord have 
mercy on us’ might often be read there too.” 
But in the following year the Great Fire of 
London broke out, when the city was burning 
for a whole week. , 


After the fall of the king’s prime minister, 
Clarendon, the famous cabinet known as the 
Cabal came into power, and its members, de- 
sirous of prestige through some great popular 
measure, induced Charles IT. to consent to the 
Triple Alliance, which so pleased the English, 
inasmuch that it bound together the two great 
Protestant powers, England and the Dutch 
Republic, that the king once more became the 
favorite, and England regained the respect and 
character which she had lost since Cromwell's 
death. But little did the nation dream how 
basely all concerned had been betrayed by the 
treacherous Charles, for it was at this period that 
he entered into his infamous secret treaty with 
the king of France, and while professing great fa- 
vor for the Triple Alliance and hostility to Louis, 
he induced Parliament to grant him supplies to 
equip a fleet to curb the ambition of France, 


which Englishmen had ever been ready to do | 


on all occasions. Yet Charles was at this time 
in the pay of Louis, receiving from him a pen- 
sion of £200,000 a year, and that fleet was des- 
tined against England's firm allies, and to open 
a war by an act which stained the honor of the 
nation. No sooner had the Commons been 


tricked into the granting of supplies than | 


Charles prorogued Parliament, and he and his 
Cabal were left free to carry out their vile de- 
signs. That sterling statesman and projector 
of the Triple Alliance, Sir William Temple, 
says: “ No clap of thunder in a fair frosty day 
could more astonish the world than our war 
against Holland in 1672; first by an action of 
fact, in falling upon their Smyrna fleet; and in 
consequence of that (however it failed) by a 
formal declaration, in which we gave reasons for 
our quarrel, while the French contented them- 
selves to give no other for their part of it than 
the glory of their king. The Dutch could never 
be possessed with a belief that we were in earn- 
est till the blow was given, but thought our 
unkindness and expostulations, of late, would 
end at least either in demands of money or the 
Prince of Orange’s restitution to the authority 
of his ancestors, The princes concerned in 
their safety could not believe that, having saved 
Flanders out of the hands of France, we would 
suffer Holland to fall into the same danger ; and 
my Lord Arlington told me at the time, that 
the Court of France did not believe it them- 











selves till the blow was struck in the attack of 
the Smyrna fleet, but then they immediately set 
out their declaration and began their invasion. 
This surprise made way for their prodigious 
success,” 

After the proroguing of his Parliament the 
king, further following the examples of his fa- 
ther, issued royal proclamations and lawless 
edicts, among which, designed for the advance- 
ment of the Romish interest, was the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence; but the most contemptible 
act of Charles at the time was the closing of the 
exchequer. The goldsmiths and bankers of 
London loaned him £1,300,000, a large sum in 
those days, at eight to ten per cent. interest, 
upon the security of the public funds. One day 
they received a cool message from the king that 
they must content themselves with the interest 
of their money, the principal becoming a na- 
tional debt. A general panic ensued, and com- 
merce and trade were for a time paralyzed. 


At length all his supplies, all his pensions 
from France, all his dishonestly gotten money 
from the London goldsmiths exhausted, Charles 
was forced to call another Parliament in the 
spring of 1673, after a recess of two years. No 
sooner conyoked than the two Houses began 
systematically to attack the policy of the king 
and the counsels of the Cabal; nor did they 
confine themselves to words. Among the most 


important of their measures came the demand 


for the revocation of the Declaration of Indul- 
gence, and the passage of the famous Test Act, 
by which Papists were excluded from all the 
offices of government and public trust. Charles 
was inclined to contest the matter with his 
Parliament, as his father had done before him, 
but the politic Louis advised his vassal to wait 
for better times, when France could lend her 
armies to make him absolute, while Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury, remembering the fate of 
Strafford and seeing the temper of Parliament, 
stddenly turned over to the popular side, and 
affirmed that the king’s Declaration of Indul- 
gence was illegal. The Commons won the day, 
and James, Duke of York, had to resign the 
great office of Lord High Admiral of England, 


Church of Rome. Prince Rupert succeeded 
his uncle James as Lord High Admiral, and, 
as commander-in-chief of the allied fleets of 
England and France, fought the last two naval 
engagements with the Dutch, when the French 
drew off their ships and left the English to fight 
it out. But now the Commons, with Shaftes- 
bury on the popular side. became more bold, 
and fell with resistless force upon the alliance 
with France and the war with Holland, declar- 
ing at the same time that they would grant no 
more supplies to carry on a war with a people 
around whom the best interests and sympa- 
thies of the English nation were entwined. 
The king would have prorogned the assembly, 
but before he could do se the Commons voted 
the alliance with France and several of his 
ministers to be national grievances. Therefore 
Charles was compelled by the pressure of the 
times to withdraw from the alliance with 








| few offices to bestow, having parted with their 
for he was now a confessed member of the 
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France, make peace with Holland, and throw 
overboard his detested Cabal, excepting Ashley 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury). 

The king now sent for Sir William Temple 
to serve in the Government as ambassador to 
Holland, as before the war, for no English 
statesman possessed so entirely the confidence 
of the Prince of Orange and the Dutch as Sir 
William ; but before Temple set out on his 
mission he was resolved to boldly confess his 
views to the king. For this purpose he had 
a long private conference with his majesty. 
“’T was true,” the king said in reply to Sir 
William’s strictures, “he had been served ill, 
but if he had been well served he might have 
made a good business enough of it,” and went 
on to justify himself, which so grieved the hen- 
est statesman that he read Charles a sermon so 
full of political wisdom and suggestive of the 
case then pending between the Stuarts and 
their subjects, that we are tempted to repro- 
duce it. “I showed,” said Sir William in his 
memoirs, “how difficult, if not impossible, it 
was to set up here the same religion or govern- 
ment that was in France—that the universal 
bent of the nation was against both ; that many 
who were, perhaps, indifferent enough in mat- 
ters of religion, considered it could not be 
changed here by force of an army; and that 
the same thing which made the king master of 
their religion made him master of their liber- 
ties and fortunes too; that in France there was 
none to be considered but the nobles and the 
clergy ; that if a king could engage them in his 
designs, he had no more to do; for the peas- 
ants, having no land, were as insignificant in 
the government as the women and children are 
here; that, on the contrary, the great bulk of 
land in England was in the hands of the yeo- 
men or lower gentry, and their hearts are high 
by ease and plenty as those of the French peas- 
antry are wholly dispirited by labor and want; 
that the kings of France are very great in pos- 
session of lands and dependencies, and of vast 
offices, both military and civil as well as eccle- | 
siastical; whereas those of England, having 


lands, their court of wards and knight-services, 
have no means to raise or keep armies on foot 
but by supplies from their Parliaments, no rev- 
enues to maintain any foreign war by other 
ways; that if they had an army on foot, yet, if 
composed of English, they would never serve 
ends that the people hated and feared; that 
the Roman Catholics of England were not 
the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scot- 
land not the two-hundredth, and it seemed 
against all common sense to think by one part 
to govern ninety-nine that were of contrary 
minds and humors; that foreign troops, if they 
were few, they would signify nothing but to 
raise hatred and discontent; and how to raise, 
to bring over at once, and to maintain many, 
was very hard to imagine: that the force neces- 
sary to subdre the liberties and spirit of this 
nation could not be estimated !ess than an 
army of threescore) thousand men, since the 
Romans were forced to keep twelve legions to 
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that purpose, the Normans to institute sixty- 
two thousand Knights’ fees, and Cromwell left 
an army of near eighty thousand men ; that I 
never knew but one foreigner that understood 
England well, which was Gourville (whom I 
knew the king esteemed the soundest head of 
any Frenchman he had ever seen); that when 
I was at Brussels, in the Dutch war, and he 
heard the Parliament grew weary of it, he said 
the king had nothing to do but make the 
peace; that he had been long enough in En- 
gland, seen enough of our Court and people 
and Parliaments, to conclude that a king of 
England who will be the man of his people, is 
the greatest king in the world ; but if he will be 
something more, by —— he is nothing at all.’ 
The king heard me very attentively, but seemed 
a little impatient at first, yet at last he said I 
had reason in all, and so had Gourville; and, 
laying his hand on mine, ‘Ht je veux étre 
Vhomme de mon peuple’ (And I will be the man 
of my people).” 

When statesmen of Temple’s cast, so trusted 
by the crown, so firm in their loyalty, yet so 
advanced in their views of the commonwealth 
of the kingdom, dared thus to lay their budget 
of views before the monarch, there was given 
a sure sign of the national bent to constitutional 
liberties in Church and State, as well as a de- 
cided inclination among a powerful party 
toward revolution should the Stuart kings dare 
to continue to be other than the men of their 
people. Charles IL., however, though vicious 
and influenced by bad counsels, was not the 
type of the tyrant, and in much he was the 
man of his people—the boon companion and 
their merry monarth. 

After the fall of the Cabal the Earl of Danby 
became Prime Minister, and he, though a high 
Tory, and therefore a stickler for the preroga- 
tives of the crown, sought to make the king 
powerful by popular measures. It was Danby 
and Sir William Temple that effected the alli- 
ance between William of Orange and the 
Princess Mary of England, which bound the 
two great Protestant powers of Europe so 
closely together, and which in its sequel con- 
summated England’s greatest revolution, and 
gave to the British empire its most renowned 
Protestant king. To give his daughter to the 
Prince of Orange, the avowed champion of the 
Reformed faith, was very distasteful to the 
Duke of York, but his brother had sent him 
word that he was resolved on the match. “The 
king shall be obeyed,” he answered Temple ; 
“and I should be very glad all his subjects 
would learn from'me to obey him. I do tell 
him my opinion freely upon anything; but 
when that is done, and I know his pleasure 
upon it, I obey him.” The Stuarts at least 
were very consistent in their doctrine of im- 
plicit obedience tokings. They blindly obeyed 
as well as exacted blind submission. And in 
this instance their reverence for the divine 
right of their family and belief that “the king 
can do no wrong,” did good service to the 
world. The nation rejoiced exceedingly ; 
Charles was popular again; the Duke of York 


‘ 





was wounded in his religious zeal, having given 
his eldest daughter to strengthen the enemy’s 
side; and Louis of France was wrathful and 
cheekmated. “How did his Most Christian 
Majesty receive the news?” inquired Prime 
Minisier Danby of Montague, the English am- 
bassédor, just over from France for instructions. 
“ As he would have done the loss of an army,” 
was the reply, “and spoke very hard of the 
Duke for not acquainting him with it.” To 
which the Prime Minister returned, “that he 
wronged the Duke, for he did not know it an 
hour before it was published.” This master- 
piece of policy the Earl, after he was Duke of 
Leeds, declared in print “that he would not 
suffer to be buried in oblivion.” Charles and 
his ministers also rendered themselves further 
popular by sending the brave Earl of Ossory 
with British troops to assist the Dutch, and in 
the most bloody day of the whole war they re- 
enacted the part of Cromwell’s veterans on the 
Continent; while the Prime Minister at home 
maintained that it was his dearest wish to 
cudgel France into a respect for England, and 
at a great banquet drank confusion to all who 
were not for a war with France. Thus for a 
time Charles and his new cabinet sailed before 
a favorable wind. 


Even in our day the people of Great Britain 
have been as deeply moved and as universally 
agitated into a spontaneous uprising by the cry 
of “ No Popery,” as the French are in a revo- 
lution when they hear the “ Marseilles Hymn” 
swelling from a million voices. Most of our 
adult readers will remember the time when 
the Pope, through Cardinal Wiseman, re-estab- 
lished the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
with its regular Sees, and Bishops, and Arch- 
bishops, and how that great Protestant nation 
raged thereat. Imagine, then, what must have 
been the state of the public mind and the de- 
structive fierceness of the wild consternation in 
1678, when the revelation of the great Popish 
Plot was proclaimed throughout the land. Men 
and women were still living who had heard their 
grandfathers and grandmothers relate to them 
their remembrance of the days of “Bloody 
Queen Mary,” and the re-establishment of the 
Romish Church in England during her reign, 
while their “Books of Martyrs” were as ven- 
erated as the Bible. There was, too, close be- 
fore their eyes, the late avowal by the Duke of 
York of his profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and they dreaded lest he should comé to 
the throne and repeat what Queen Mary had 
done in other days. This dread, as the sequel 
proved, was not groundless, for James II. did 
repeat it, brought forth a revolution in conse- 
quence, and lost the kingdoms of Scotland and 
England. Then, too, the Popish Plot delusion 
darkened the public mind for two years. Many 
innocent Catholics were condemned to death, 
until at length the execution of the venerable 
Viscount Stafford wrought the nation up to 
pity, and a reaction of feeling undeceived the 
people and made them repent their late ex- 
cesses. 

After the impeachment of Danby, the king 












dissolved his first Parliament, which had sat 
for eighteen years, and Sir William Temple 
became Charles’ chief adviser. His favorite 
scheme was the appointment of a Council of 
Thirty, substantially the same as the present 
English cabinet, and a second Parliament was 
convoked by the king, and the country sent 
their representatives. The new assembly met 
in October, 1679. In its first session the House 
of Commons passed the Habeas Corpus act, 
which is considered second in importance only 
to Magna Charta, and is justly considered as 
the erection of the great bulwark of personal 
liberty in Britain. Before its passage, Mary 
Queen of Scots had languished for the space 
of nineteen years in her prison, and Raleigh 
had been cooped up in the Tower over twelve 
years. The Habeas Corpus opened a new era 
of justice even to the meanest subject, in 
granting them a fair trial and a speedy sen- 
tence. The Commons also passed a bill, by a 
majority of seventy-nine, excluding the Duke 
of York from the succession, in consequence of 
his being a Papist; but it was thrown out of 
the House of Lords, chiefly by the splendid 
speeches of the Earl of Halifax. Charles and 
his brother breathed freely again, but James 
found it expedient to retire to Brussels, and 
afterward to Scotland. In these fierce debates 
originated the contemptuous nicknames Whig 
and Tory. The word TZorre (give me), used by 
a Cavalier banditti that infested the woods and 
bogs ,of Ireland, became applied to all the 
king’s party represented by the name of Cay- 
alier in Charles L.’s time, while the name Whig 
fell to the opposition party, and was an equiy- 
alent for the former nickname Roundhead.. It 
was first applied to the sterner portion of Pres- 
byterians of Scotland, and understood to mean 
“whey, or sour milk.” 


THE COVENANTERS OF SCOTLAND. 

In the mean time, since the restoration in 
1660, the suppression of the Presbyterian Kirk 
in Scotland and the establishment of the Epis- 
copal Church by force of law, the zealous relig- 
ionists of Scotland had suffered unbounded 
persecutions from the hands of the administra- 
tors of the ecclesiastical and civil government. 
Lauderdale, one of the fallen Cabal, who.was 
rewarded by his master with a dukedom, now 
presided in Scotland at the Council Chamber, 
and an army of 10,000 Highlanders in the 
service of the king spread terror through the 
land. Up to 1678 it is estimated that 17,000 
persons in Scotland suffered in fines, imprisen- 
ment, or death. At length the long-suffering 
people were goaded to madness. Archbishop 
Sharp, at whose instigation thirty-four who 
rose in the rebellion of Galloway were execu- 
ted, was waylaid on Magus Moor and executed 
by the people’s law of vengeance, as he was 
journeying in his coach to St. Andrews, May 
2, 1679. An insurrection of the west country 
conventicles immediately followed, and Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse and his dragoons, long the 
terror of the land, were scattered before tae 
stern Covenanters at Loudon Hill. In a short 
time 5,000 men were in arms against the state, 
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among whom were many of the lesser gentle- 
men. To quell this rebellion the Duke of 
Monmouth was sent by the king, and Hamil- 
ton, who commanded the insurgents, was found 
by him posted advantageously at Bothwell 
Bridge (June 22); but division on religious and 
political matters had weakened the moral force 
of the Covenanter army, and the gallant few 
who contested for the bridge were soon swept 
away by the disciplined forces of Monmouth, 


while the rest turned and fled in a panic. | 


Three hundred were killed in the pursuit, and 
1,200 surrendered, some of whom were execu- 
ted and others drafted off to Barbadoes. Per- 
secution more dreadful than before followed, 
for the Papist Duke of York now ruled in.Scot- 
land. This tyrant often whiled away his 
leisure hours there by witnessing the torture 
of the “boot” and thumb-screw. Many took 
refuge in a lie, and rendered outward submis- 
sion to religious forms which they hated ; but 
the Cameronians boldly threw off their allegi- 
ance, no longer able to bear upon their necks 
the iron heel of the Stuart kings, and others 
fled to the American colonies. 


ABSOLUTISM AND THE RYE-HOUSE’ PLOT. 
In March, 1681, Charles called a new Parlia- 
liament, but found the Commons resolved to 
resume their action upon the Bill of Exclusion 
against his brother James as a Popish prince. 
But the moment was inopportune, for a reactjon 
had set in upon the public mind since the ex- 
posure of the “Popish Plot,” and now the 
people’s own darling measure, which their 
representatives were pressing upon the king, 
had suddenly become unpopular, and the old 
feeling of loyalty to their hereditary princes 
reigned supreme. Charles even went so far 
(to satisfy the Commons for the time) as to 
allow one of his ministers to propose that after 
his death the Princess Mary of Orange should 
reign as Regent for her father, while he (the 
king) should be forever banished five hundred 
miles from his dominions. The all-powerful 
Whigs would not listen to any conditions, 
being bent on the absolute exclusion of James. 
Perhaps Charles, knowing the public feeling 
at that moment, had merely tempted this ob- 
stinacy of the Whigs, for he dissolved Parlia- 
ment at once, determined never to call another 
while he reigned. Thenceforth he ruled as an 
absolute monarch, and Louis of France secretly 
supplied him with money to render him inde- 
pendent of a Parliament and to keep England 
from meddling in the French conquests. 
Charles now caused all the corporations in the 
kingdom to give up their old charters and ac- 
cept new ones, by which he could control all 
the elections of magistrates, and through them 
the general elections, should ever another Par- 
liament be called. In this state of affairs the 
great Whig leaders, the Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord William Russell, the Earl of Essex, Lord 
Howard, Algernon Sydney, and John Hamp- 
den, grandson of the patriot who led the Com- 
mons against Charles L., formed a project for 
raising an insurrection in London, supported 
by one in the west of England, and another in 
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Scotland, under the Earl of Argyle. The ob- 
ject was to assert the constitutional right of a 
Parliament, as England had triumphantly done 
before ; but the middle-class men had formed a 
plan of their own, styled the “ Rye-House Plot,” 
to adjust the affairs of the nation, by killing 
the king, and setting in his place Monmouth, 
the beloved of the people, eldest natural son of 
Charles II, and a Protestant prince. The 
whole affair was discovered, and though the 
great leaders of.a just national movement were 
altogether innocent of any design to hurt the 
king more than to force him to a constitutional 
government, Monmouth and Argyle had to fly 
to the Continent, while Russell (son of the Duke 
of Bedford) and the famous Algernon Sydney 
were executed. Lord William Russell has 
ever since been held up by the Whigs as their 
political martyr, while the more republican 
party exalt Sydney above him, and consider 
him altogether innocent of a connection with 
the plot. Russell was one of the old repub- 
licans who distinguished himself in the Parlia- 
mentary -army; was a member of the High 
Court at the trial of Charles I. He retired 
from public service under the Protectorate, and 
on the abdication of Richard Cromwell accept- 
ed a mission to Denmark. After the restoration 
he went into exile; and after seventeen years’ 
absence he received a pardon from Charles and 
returned. He was beheaded in 1683, at the 
age of 62 years. It was upon this noble victim 
that the infamous Jeffries made his first great 
mark of that bloody career which especially 
stains the reign of James. 
DEATH OF CHARLES II. 

After having reigned an absolute monarch 
for six years, Charles died on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1685, it has been variously said of apoplexy, 
epilepsy, and even poison, in the 55th year of 
his age. He evaded with his ready tact all 
religious consolation and sacrament from the 
ministers of the Protestant Church, and was in 
danger of dying without the service of any 
church ; but at last one of the companions of 
his pleasure, the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
alarmed for the peril of his soul, weeping, con- 
fessed to the French ambassador, Barillon, that 
Charles was a true Catholic, and implored him 
to obtain the service of a priest. Barillon has- 
tened to the bed-chamber, took James aside, 
and communicated the matter to him, “who 
started as if aroused from sleep,” and having 
commanded the crowd to stand aside, the Duke 
whispered something to -the dying king. 
Charles answered in an audible voice, .“ Yes, 
yes, with all my heart ;” but none of the by- 
standers present but the French ambassador 
knew that the king wished to be admitted into 
the bosom of the Church of Rome. “Shall I 
bring a priest?” asked the Duke. “ For God’s 
sake, do,” was the reply, “and lose no time. 
But no; you will get into trouble.” “If it costs 
me my life, I will fetch a priest,” said his 
brother. He kept his word, and Charles re- 
ceived the sacrament and absolution of sins 
from the Church of Rome, after which he was 
cheerful, and took an affectionate leave of his 








friends, and blessed five of his illegitimate sons, 
whom he had made Dukes; but his eldest son, 
the Duke of Monmouth, was in exile. 

Gharles was the “Merry Monarch” to the 
last, and just before he expired he gaily apolo- 
gized to those around, saying that he had been 
“‘an unconscionable long time dying.” It was 
in this character of the “ Merry Monarch” that 
he so readily won the hearts of the people, and 
too many of the softer sex. His gay and cheer- 
ful good-nature covered a multitude of his sins. 

~<a + 


VACCINATION, IS IT OF ANY USE? 


A CORRESPONDENT of the JouRNAL—a phy- 
sician—responds to the article on vaccination in 
our October number in the following terms: 

With regard to the use or uselessness of vac- 
cinatioh as a preservative against small-pox, 
with the utmost respect for the opinions of Dr. 
C. ©. Schieferdecker, and the high medical 
authorities he quotes, I yet beg to differ from 
some of his conclusions, and favor vaccination 
under certain conditions, as in the presence or 
on the approach of a fatal small-pox epidemic 
—when anything tending to mitigate that truly 
fearful scourge, which has at times so depopu- 
lated even large cities that the living have 
been unable to bury the dead, might well be 
tried. On the approach of such a pestilence, I 
would recommend vaccination with pure virus 
from the cow, or from healthy children of ‘ 
healthy parents; and while well aware that 
syphilitic and scrofulous taint is very general 
in most places, yet under such compulsory cir- 
cumstances would not hesitate to vaccinate. 

The history of pleuro-pneumonia or lung 
sickness among the cattle of the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the facts of which I am personally 
intimate, is instructive in a consideration of 
the vaccination question. 

Pleuro-pneumonia raged so fearfully as to 
nearly sweep the country clean of horned stock, 
and of all the remedies tried, inoculation from 
the diseased lung of a dead beast, in the tail of 
a healthy animal, alone seemed of any benefit, 
and even then many would die; but if not in- 
oculated they would almost invariably all die, 
Once inoculated animals were safe. So well was 
this realized, that the market value of inocu- 


Jated cattle was three times that of the uninoc- 


ulated, and I can affirm to this fact from experi- 
ence. It was, however, often found necessary 
to amputate, and even reamputate, the tails of 
inoculated cattle to prevent the inoculation from 
spreading so much as to kill the animal. It 
was, however, admitted from sad experience 
that inoculation was the only means of mitigat- 
ing and protecting animals from the disease. 
After their recovery from the effects of inocula- 
tion, though generally minus a portion of their 
tails, there was no apparent diminution in the 
strength of the animals. Inoculation being so 
close akin to vaccination the inference is ob- 
vious. : 

I am, however, opposed to either compulsory 
or indiscriminate vaccination, realizing full 
well the general impurity of the public blood, 
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the possibility of the transmission of disease 
germs, and the manifest terrible evils thereby 


entailed, to say nothing of the disturbance of | 


the vital currents of healthy life, by the infu- 
sion of morbid matter. ADOLPHUS H. NOON, 
Regimental Surgeon, Nauvoo Legion, Utah. 
THE HARBOR OF SHANGHAI, 
AND CHINESE JUNKS. 





Smanouar is the most important maritime 
city of China, yet in its plan and the style of its 
buildings there is little in the native part of it 
to impress the traveler with an elevated idea 
of Chinese taste or commercial enterprise. It 
is a dirty, poorly built town, the houses being 
chiefly brick, the streets. very narrow, and, as 
is always the case in Chinese cities, crowded 
with a motley populace, ~The foreign quarter, 
which owes its existence to the merchant 
princes who years ago availed themselves of 
the limited license extended to European and 
American trade to establish their agencies at 
Shanghai, presents a very different appearance. 
This foreign quarter—a city in itself—is sit- 
uated to the east of the old town, and contains 
many buildings for business purposes and for 
private residénces which are quite palatial. 
The river Woosung, in front of the Chinese 
town, is thronged with junks, generally lashed 
side by side for a couple of miles, while oppo- 





site the foreign settlement are to be seen large 
numbers of the elegant and graceful vessels of 
the English, French, and American merchants. 
The awkward shape and primitive character 
of the junks are seen in the illustration. 

Below and above the city, on either side of 
the river, may be seen fields of rice, beans, 
corn, and cotton, every foot of land being care- 
fully cultivated. 

Shanghai itself produces but little, but owes 
its importance to the fact that it is the chief 
entrepot for goods passing between the north- 
ern and southern provinces of China, and was 
selected as the most available harbor for the 
commercial purposes of those foreign nations 
which appreciate the Chinese trade. The native 
or old town is surrounded by a wall. three 
miles in length, and having six gates. 


—_—— ae oo 


Cost To Cross THe Contrxent.—The Union and Cer- 
tral Pacific Railroads and other companies of through 
lines to the Atlantic, have adopted the following sched- 
ule of fares: 

8. Francisco to Omaha .$111 |S. Francisco to Philad. $148 
- St. Lonis 131 oe Ba 


itim’re 147 
. Chicago 134 ee Buffalo . 145 
> Cincin'ti 141 ” N. York. 150 
- Pittsb'rg 144 ” Boston.. 158 


Children not over twelve years of age, half fare ; under 
five years of age, free. One hundred pounds baggage 
(per adult passenger) free._ Fifty pounds baggage (per 
child between five and twelve years) free. Extra bag- 
gage (over 100 pounds) between Sacramento and Omaha 
(currency) fifteen dollars per 100 pounds. 





RAMIE. 

To THe Eprror oF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouURNAL— 
Sir; A new and valuable product has for once been 
introduced into our Southern States, the demand for 
which, from the start, has really exceeded the supply. 
Early in 1867 Dr. Beneto Roezel brought from Mexico a 
few of the roots of the “ Ramie” plant (botanic name, 
Boehmeria Tennacissima),—previously brought from 
Java. Since that time it has grown in favor and popn- 
larity; has been extensively propagated, and is now 
probably on forty plantations; chiefly in Louisiana and 
Texas. As this plant, like the Southern eugar-cane, 
yields no seed, it has to be propagated by dividing roots, 
layers, cuttings, and eyes—much as the grapevine is 
propagated ; and this work has been diligently followed 
up by those having the plants under cultivation. As to 
the adaptation of our Southern country to the successful 
cultivation of the Ramie, the following fact may be re- 
garded as a fair illustration : 

Nearly a year ago, Mr. John Hibbert, residing at the 
corner of Eighteenth and Market streets, Galveston, 
Texas, planted a Ramie cutting in his garden. It is now 
over seven feet high, abont three and a half feet in 
diameter, and has sent up about one hundred and fifty 
shoots, each of which is ready to increase again like its 
parent. To say the fiber of this plant is worth over a 
dollar, and the shoots or cuttings as much more, is an 
estimate by no means unfair, and its comparative value 
as a fiber for manufacture into fabric is superior to most 
known staples. 

At the Lonisiand State Fair, held early in 1868, and 
again in 1869, the judges awarded a grand medal for a 
bale of Ramie, which was at once bought up, to ship to 
English manufacturers, at sixty-five cents perlb. Again, 
at the Wool-Growers’ Convention, held at Cincinnati in 
the summer of 1869, a premium was awarded for the 
Ramie exhibited there, in spite of the pooh-poohing of 
one or two envious manufacturers, who insisted that the 
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great difficulty in working itis “‘tomakeit nap.” Here, 
then, for once we have an honest fiber, one that will not 
have all its best qualities put on the surface ; that insists 
on seeming what it really is; and this its worst objection, 
too. Verily the age of honesty in manufacturing fabrics 
is dawning! One of the cavilers also insisted on 
“Ramie and China grass being identical,” when they 
are about as near alike as barley and rye, or perhaps Sea 
Island and Upland cotton, China grass being like “sea 
grasa," a name common to both; but itis simply appli- 
cable to Boehmeria Nevia, a well-known product of 
China, while “‘ Ramie”’ may, with equal propriety, be 
called the “Java nettle.” Ramie, however, though the 
Indian name, I think will stick to it for a while, as the 
simplest application. The botanic name was given it 
half a century ago in honor of Boehmer, a German botan- 
ist of celebrity, and that name includes several varieties 
of the same family of plants. 

The following is from the Weekly World of a late date: 

“Mr. J. W. Gregory, who, during the past winter, 
visited the Southern States and carefully observed the 
habits and character of the plants and their fiber, brought 
roots and specimens to this city (some of the fiber is now 
in our office), and its natural luster is very brilliant and 
its fiber is very strong. Brokers and cotton merchants 
are naturally turning their attention to it. It is a fact 
that Manchester and New York houses, having heard 
that the South is getting into the cultivation of Ramie, 
are calling in advance for all that shall be produced, and 
are ready to furnish capital on raising crops. English 
markets are long since receiving these fibers from Java 
and different parte of East Indies. But the quantity 
thus received is so smal! and irregular that the manufac- 
tarers never could furnish to general trade a sufficient 
stock to make of it a useful article. Only a few mills in 
England and in France have secretly introduced the fiber 
by mixing it with cotton for some superior tissues. 
And generally the lace fabrics have used the most of 
what Europe has imported.” 

Orders from European manufacturers have arrived 
here for large quaxtities of this fiber, and there is a 
growing demand for a number of domestic manufactories 
which shall work up this fiber. The most valuable uses 
to which Ramie is put at present is in the mannfacture 
of laces, for which its beautiful and natural luster emi- 
nently fits it; next, in the various modes of mixing it 
with silk ; it being hard to distinguish the two components 
when united in about equal parts; and again, perhaps 
in its best form, in the beautiful gossamer-like handker- 
chiefs, made of Ramie alone, unzized, unstiffened, and 
without any addition of dye or other matter. The border 
of the handkerchief placed on exhibition with other 
interesting specimens at the American Institute Fair is 
a beautiful illustration of what this new fiber can be 
applied to when suitable machinery for its working is 
introduced. 

The growing interest in Ramie has indnced a number 
of English manufacturers to send an agent to California 
with orders to induce planters and others tu embark in 
it in China and California, and to contract for one or two 
years in advance. American enterprise, however, is not 
going to yield the “ Ramie”’ palm to British gold at the 
first call (though they have a standing offer of ten gold 
cents per pound for all the crude stems of the plants, 
to be paid on the bill of lading). Orders are received 
here as well as at New Orleans for all that can be found. 
Measures have been taken to secure two thousand acres 
of the very best lands in Louisiana, and a Howard steam 
cultivator capable of plowing thirty or forty acres per 
day, and the design is to put in about 400 acres this 
season. 

There is a prospect of a race being instituted between 
cotton and ramie, and its influence will be to materially 
aid the practical reconstruction of the Southern States 
and to add largely to the national wealth. Perhaps the 
Tribune's report of the American Institute Fair, pub- 
lished September 20th, may be fittingly inserted here: 

“One of the most interesting things in the Fair isa 
modest little case in the silk department, containing 
geveral bundles of the beautiful and lustrously white 
fibers of the Ramie plant, which promises soon to enter, 
like a wedge, between silk and flax, and revolutionize 
the manufacture of textile fabrica. The same case con- 
tains sixteen specimens of Ramie cloth, dyed of different 





colors, and a handkerchief, with a saffron-hued border ] 


and center, which has been in use for some time, and has 
been washed repeatedly, without losing its natural silky 
luster. There are said to be only a few yards of this 
singular and interesting fabric in the United States, and 
this is the first time it has been publicly exhibited. The 
fibers shown at the Fair were grown in Lonisiana, 
whither the exhibitor goes in a few days to superintend 
the planting of four hundred acres of Ramie for a 
wealthy and energetic New York company. The 
shrewdest silk and flax manufacturers are beginning to 
compete for the exclusive possession of this product, 
and heavy orders have already been received for the first 
year’s crop.” My next communication to you, I expect, 
will be from the scene of the Ramie cultivation. 
Yours truly, J. W. GREGORY. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 





Amone the commendations of the press, we give a few 
which show fairly the prevailing sentiment in journaliem 
with regard to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The New York Daily Evening Mail, a racily written 
and high-toned paper, says: 

“We do not know any periodical which presents sugh 
a great variety of interesting and instructive matter— 
biographical sketches, short essays on scientific and 
practical subjects, directions for the maintenance or re- 
gaining of health, discussions of the prominent topics of 
the day as the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.” 

The‘Waltham Sentinel, which “keeps time” for the 
nation, and watches the watch-makers, says : 

“For beaaty and point in illustration, for amusement 
and general usefulness, this magazine, while it clashes 
with no other, is most excellent help to all who desire 
knowledge concerning man in history, and the events 
transpiring in the world of science and experiment.” 

The Michigan Statesman, published in Marshall, and 
mindful of the State’s best interest, remarks on the 


} PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


“We take pleasure in confessing our gratification in 
reading its pages. We unreservedly commend it to our 
readers ac one of the most instructive and entertaining 

riodicals published. It is a journal of ** life illustrated. 

‘he contents are attractive, and so varied that each par- 
ticular taste can be pleased. The thoughtful reader will 
find ey | a dull page; while those who read lightly 
will find abundant amusement in the numerous engfav- 
ings. Every famous man has at some time been imaged 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. But we haven't space 
to hint at half of the excellent features of this periodical, 
and refer the reader to the work itself.” 


The American Housewife, an excellent journal for 
wives and mothers, speaks her mind in these words: 

“However mach people may differ in opinion about 
the science of Phrenology, no one will venture to dispute 
the fact that the JourNnaL published by S. R. Wella, of 
New York, is one of the finest magazines in the country. 
The engravings alone are worth many times the price of 
the JouRNAL, while the thoronghly sensible articles upon 
health, as well as every other interesting topic, should 
render it necessary in every household.” 


The Cooksville Times, a weekly journal ‘way down in 
Tennessee,” speaks out without reserve. Besides other 
complimentary remarks, that journal says: 

** Asa journal for general and useful information, there 
is none published that is better. It does nut teach that 
uselul science alone; but while that is, as it were, its 
corner-stone, it teaches every other thing useful and 
beneficial to mankind. 

* The JoURNAL has become to us one of the necessaries 
of life. Why so? because it is full of wholesome and 
delicious food, food, too, that will never induce mental 
dyspepsia or deprave the mental taste. 

** Let those who would, improve intellectually, morally, 
or physically ; and if you desire to have your manh 
or womanhood purified aud ennobled, first subscribe, 
then read it carefully, and, last, though not least, practice 
its instructions.” 


The, Slate Register, a literary, statistical, and educa- 
tional periodical, published in Jackson, Michigan, speaks 
thus warmly: 


“The PHrENOLogicaL Journnat and Life Illustrated 
is one of the ablest and best magazines published in this 
country. It is designed to encourage a spirit of hope, 
manliness, and self-reliance among the me: and to 
illustrate life in all its varied forms. The literature is 
pe napte pts | pure and good, ‘and the scientific arti- 
cles and discussions are always charactgrized by a frank, 
straightforward, independent tone; and we could not 
pees iking the Journat for its frankness, fearlessness, 
and the good it is om in the world, if we disliked 
Phrenology ever sg much. We heartily commend the 
Journal for family reading. It‘ will pay,’ Published 
by 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York, at $3 a year.” 





The American Union, of Macon, Georgia, believes in 
the mission of this JournNnaL, and would encourage its 
extension. It says: 


“ Would that we were able to place this work in the 


hands of every a in the United States who can 
, read. The ie know too little of themselves—this 
work leads them to know themselves.”’ 


The North Carolina Standard says: 

“It brings a scholar’s zeal to the dissemination of its 
ideas, and Christian love to the task of elevating and en- 
nobling human character, correcting evils, and 
making hearts and home happy.” 

The Sunday-School Times, of Philadelphia, one of the 
best of its most useful class, says: 

“A great amount and variety of useful and instructive 
matter finds its way into this PurENoLogicaL monthly. 
It is progressive and liberal in the good sense of those 
terms—a readable, valuable journal.’ 

The Pacific Tribune, of Washington Territory, gives 
us the following welcome : " 

“Each number of this ably conducted periodical is an 
intellectnal treat; and if more widely circulated and 
more cnney read, we have no doubt it would be 
much more highly appreciated.” 

The University Magazine, of Michigan, hailing from 
one of the foremost, and prospectively the foremost, of 
our institutions of learning in America, says: 

“THe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the 
most admirable magazine of the kind we have ever seen. 
The table of contents is exceedingly attractive, and of 
sufficient variety to please the most fastidious taste, It 
is peculiarly well adapted for the end it claims to have 
in view—the elevation and improvement of mankind, 
socially, intellectually, and spiritually.”’ 

The St. Louis Journal of Education eaye : 

‘We do not see how it would be possible to put more 
valuable common-sense Christian instruction into the 
same space than is given in this JouRNAL.” 

The Vermont Church Messenger says: 

“It ie fall of spicy matter, wise sayings, and moraliz- 
ings. Most cheerfully do we commend THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUSTRATED.” 

The Sturges Journal remarks : 

“No magazine that is now published is of more real 
value to the public, or a better educator of the peeple.”’ 

The American Artisan, a first-class mechanical journal, 
published weekly in this city, says: 

“This Journnat should be read by every one who 
wishes to cultivate his moral and intellectual faculties, 
and who takes pleasure in the great study of humanity.” 

The Plymouth Democrat, without the slightest jealousy. 
says of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

“We would Soe say that if the great mags of readers 
would invest in this work a small amonnt of the money 
usually wasted in many magazines of a worthless char- 
acter, the result would be beneficial in the highest 
degree.” 

The Republic, of Ottawa, New Dominion, remarks: 

“It is a magazine for thinking men and women who 
are not afraid of new facts and phenomena provided they 
are genuine.” 

The Temperance Patriot, of Utica, N. Y., says: 

“ THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is the exponent of the 
science of humanity; always interesting, always instruc- 
tive. The principles inculeated should be made as 
tamiliar as household words.” 

The Pulpit, of Chicago, calls it Sounp axp SENSIBLE, 
and asks: 

“ Would you have some genuine intellectual enter- 
tainment?*’ And answers: “Read the ILiustRaTEev 
PHRENOLOGICAL JougNAL.”’ It is only $3 avyear.. 

A Pennsylvania paper—name escaped—referring to the 
JouRNAL—has this language : 

“We confess that there is something about Phrenol- 
ogy as captivating as a fifty-barrel oil well.” 

It would be a pleasant, thongh a useless, task to ex- 
tend these “‘notices" to a thousand or more, including 
those of European countries ; but our readers do not need 
to be advised as to the merits of the JounNaL. Strang- 
ers, however, may be influenced by “‘ what others say,” 
and we are glad to place these testimonials before them. 


Oo or ow 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Is devoted to The Scténce of Man, in all its branches, 
including PurenoLtoey, PursioLocy, PuysioeNomy, 
PsycHoLoey, ErHnoioey, Socio.oey, etc. 


A New Volume, in an improved form, commences with 
the Jannary (1870) number. Now is the time to gub- 
scribe. Price, $3 a year; sample numbers; 30 cents, 
Supplied by all newsmen. Address, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror, 380 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Lost ns BRAIN, BUT NOT HIS 
Mixp.—Aprtan Cotieer, Mica. 8. R. 
We.is—Dear Sir; Will you please give ns 
your views of the following through the 

OURNAL? A professor very recently in- 
formed his class that an individual may 
lose a portion of his brain and still perform 
all the functions of life fis before, and that 
he himself had witnessed cases of this 
kit. As this has a bearing upon the 
scieace of Phrenology, and is a_seeming 
objection with some against it, I will be 
in to hear from you. Very + ee 


Ans. Yes, one may lose a ide a poe 
an ear, an eye, or a portion of the brain, 
and not-very greatly impair his physical 
or mental machinery. The brain, like 
some of the other organs of the body, is 
double. We have two eyes, two ears, two 
hands, two feet, etc., and may lose one of 
them, and the remaining organs will per- 
form their functions. But can we see just 
as well with one eye as with two? If so, 
why were we created with two? We can 
hear tolerably well with one ear, but are 
not two ears better? Some can hobble 
along, after a fashion, on one leg, but toa 
haman being two legs are better than one. 
The brain being double, one part of it may 
be paralyzed or taken away, and the other 
half remain to see, hear, think, feel, etc. 
And it is believed that this one half works 
just as well alone as when it worked with 
ite other half. But take away doth eyea, 
doth ears, both lobes of the brain, and how 
much seeing, hearing, or thinking could 
the person perform? It may be claimed 
that a bone or a muscle may be taken out 
of the body without impairing it. But we 
claim that every bone, muscle, nerve, and 
the whole brain are better than a part; 
that all the teeth in a sound state are 
better than a part; that all the strands of 
which a rope is composed are essential to 
ite perfection. Take away a single strand 
and you weaken it. So it is with the 
brain. A part is better than none; the 
whole is better than a part. It is only 
common sense to claim that a whole 
orange, apple, or pumpkin is more com- 
plete than one with one nine hundred 
and nipety-ninth part taken away. Just 
80 with the brain. It really seems strange 
that educated men shoald try so hard to 
disprove the doctrines of Phrenology. Is 
it because they have indifferent or unfor- 
tunate heads? Who ever knew a man 
with a well-formed head to oppose Phre- 
nology? or who ever saw a man who had 
lost half his brain as capable as he would 
have been were his brain unimpaired? On 
the principle that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, so half a head is better n no 
head. It is easy for us to furnish facte— 
humerous and incontestible facts in sup- 
port of this theory of Phrenology, but we 
can not furnish others—even though they 
be college professors—with brains to com- 
prehend or understand the facts. 


Purenoioeicat.—S. M. K., 
Cutcaeo. The young lady whose portrait 
in vignette is sent us possesses several 
marked characteristics, among which may 
be mentioned warmth of sentiment, sym- 
pathy, and attachment; an inquiring, in- 
vestigating disposition; quickness of ap- 
prehension ; fertility of thought and idea; 
and a strong desire to please those whose 
esteem and confidence she secks. Her 
excellent vital organization contributes to 
the full and even exuberant activity of her 
intellect and ination. She is playful 
and -natured, but more interior and 
studious in mental life than exterior or 
nstrative, See’ Mirror ofthe Mind.” 





Goop Prnmansutp. — Will 
you please tell me throngh the Pareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL what organs in the head 
constitute a good penman? and also how 
long, with continued practice, it will take. 
say, an organ marked 4 to 5 to become 5 
complete ? 

Ans. The organs in the head which 
qualify a person for becoming a neat, 
handsome, and skillfal penman are, Form, 
Size, Color, Order, Imitation, and Con- 
structiveness. The organ of Size gives a 
person the ability of judging correctly of 
the length, breadth, height, and propor- 
tion of his writing. The organ of Color 
gives a liking and taste for shading. The 
organ of Order inclines a person to make 
his writing look regular and uniform, and 
the organ of Constructiveness gives him 
ingenuity and inventive talent in forming 
his letters. Ideality, Form, and Imitation 
are aleo organs which go to make up a 
graceful and legible penman. A person 
possessed of a good deal of nervousness 
has more difficulties to encounter in learn- 
ing to be a handsome penman than those 
who do not have such a feeling. A cool 
brain and a steady hand and a somewhat 
criticising dispogition are qualities that go 
to form an accomplished penman. In re- 
gard to the time required for an organ 
marked 4 to 5 to attain the size of a 5 com- 
plete, we would say that with persistent 
effort, with favorable conditions, the de- 
velopment desired might be reached in 
three or four years. Read ‘‘ How to Write, 
Talk, Behave,” etc. —— 


PuHRENOLOGY AND RELIeION. 
—How do you maxe Phrenology harmonize 
with Religion ? 

Ans. Religion is the recognition of God, 
as an object of worship, love, and obedi- 
ence. Phrenology is the science of the 
mind. Our friend does not say whether 
he means the religion of the Hebrews, 
Greeks, or Christians, with their different 
creeds and shades of beliefs. These latter 
are but the results of the innate spirit of 
devotion acting upon differently organized 
men, influenced by circumstances, educa- 
tion, etc. Phrenology does not make the 
religion or creeds of mankind, but simply 
explains their existence, their cause and 
effect, and the disposition of particular 
organizations to accept this or that form 
of religion. 

Eriquette — Vocat Cvut- 
TURE.—Among the works in most popular 
use as manuals of good-breeding are 
“ Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son” (Eng.), 
$2 50. “How To Behave.” one of our 
hand-books, 75 cents: “‘ The Book of Amer- 
ican Etiquette, or Perfect Gentleman,” 





$1 50; “Cooke's Singing Book,” price, 
$3 50; and Baggioli’s “ Singing Tutor, ws 
$3 00, are pr i tly rec ded by 


musical critica. 


Sourn Watiincrorp.—The 
specimens of poetry you submit to us show 
that you possess some genuine poetic sen- 
timent, but lack that trah:ing and experi- 
ence which would render your effusions 
more accordant with the rules of versifica- 
tion. If you will send us your address, we 
will r Pp your laudable interest in 
the JourRNAL by some suggestions on the 
subject of metrical composition. 





Go1ne BAREHEADED.—I took 
a notion about three years to go bare- 
headed in doors and on. which I have done 
most of the time ever since. I wish to 
know if any ill effecta will result there- 
m. 

Ans. So long as you are comfortable, no 
harm will come of going bareheaded or 
barefooted. But if you should now take a 
notion to wear a soft, thin, well-ventilated 
hat, it would be just as well. There is no 








donbt but what tight, thick, heavy hats or 
over-warm fur caps cause the scalp to per- 
spire, to loosen the hair at the roots, cause 
it to turn gray prematurely, and to induce 
baldness, which would not be the case did 
the person go bareheaded. Who ever saw 
or heard of a bald-headed North American 
Indian ? — 

Harr, Frecktes, Prveces, 
Booxs.—1. What will make the best ~~ 
aration for the hair, that is, to make it 
glossy, pliable, and present a soft and dark 
appearance ? 

Ans. Live temperately, bathe frequently, 
avoid much sugar, pepper, and vinegar, 
wash the head every morning, and if the 
hair does not become nice and glossy, use 
a little sweet oil, if you like. 


2. Can tan be removed by mixing mag- 
nesia in soft water to the consistency of 
ye, and then applying it to the face? 

‘ill this prove ere y if not, is there 
anything that wil 


Ans. Tan and Saas occur to persons 
who have a thin fair skin as a protection 
against the sun and wind. Nature deposits 
a pigment to protect the part. The mag- 
nesia will have a tendency to make the 
skin dry and rough. 

3. ee hat is the best lotion for removing 


Ans. We have no knowledge of any 
lotion which will remove tan and freckles 
effectually without injury to the skin. 

4. The New York Weekly gives this re- 
ceipt for removing superfluous hair: 
“Take a piece of the best lime, about two 
(2) ounces w sight, put it into a saucer and 
pour on it boiling water till it slakes; 
spread the paste thickly over the hair to 
be removed, and lect it remain until no 
= r bearable. Then take an ivory knife 

imitate the process of shaving; finall 
wad the parts and apply a little rose col 
cream to allay any irritation of the skin.” 
A more effectual depilatory, it says, is 
this: “ Lime slacked to powder, three ® 
ounces; orpiment (sulp uret of arsenic 
half (6) an ounce; well mixed and made 
into a paste with water, and applied as the 
above.”” What sa setaily 1 of the two prepa- 
rations, and especiaily the latter one? will 
it injure the skin? “ad will it £iz the 
roots and eradicate them entirely ? 

Ans. The lime will remove the hair and, 
used as you propose, would take the skin 
with it. We would not use anything of 
the sort, nor advise you todoit. All these 
recipes are the work of adventurous 
quacks, and devised to obtain money with- 
out a proper and honest equivalent. Ask 
your family doctor, or read the “* Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia.” 

5. What will £éli those worms which 
come on the face of some persons? I am 
afflicted all the time with such byooed 
What causes them? and how may 
be clear of them? (Bad luck to pinepiee.) 

Ans. The worms you speak of abound on 
young people who eat pork, butter, and 
sugar, spices, etc., largely. Eat plain lean 
beef, tart fruit, Graham bread, and avoid 
fatty matter and sugar, and keep the skin 
clean, and the pimples will disappear. 

6. Whose life of Webster is the best ? 

Ans. George T. Curtis’ “ Life of Web- 
ster” is one of the best. 

7. Whose edition of Milton is the best ? 

Ans. Jas. Montgomery's is as good as 
any. 2 vols. 
om wane Translation of Homer is tho 

t 


Ans. Pope's is the most generally re- 
ceived. 

9  peecnteg eae the most 

popular? 

Ans. “ Oratory, Sacred and Secular,” 
and “ Sargent’s Standard Speaker.” 


ANNOYED By CricKeETs.—S, 
8. E. complains of living ina house infested 
by crickets. Can any of our readers fur- 
nish him the means of ridding it and him- 
self of the annoyance? 








Viterary Aotices. 


[AU works noticed in Tut Purenoioc- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 





office, at prices annexed. } 

SMITHSONIAN InstiTUTION. 
Annual Report of the Board of ts 
_ for 1868, tavo, cloth, pp. 475. ash- 


ington : Government Prin ing Office. 

Through the politeness of our friend 
John T. Hoover we have received this 
document, which exhibits the operations, 
expenditures, and condition of the Insti- 
tution for the year 1868, and furnishes 
much valuable information for those en- 
gaged in scientific research. 


New York Itxivsrratep. 
Large octavo, pp. 52. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Made up in beautiful style, with many 
fine illustrations of the streets and build- 
ings, and of the choice parts of Central 
Park. The pamphlet contains much gen- 
eral information concerning our great and 
growing metropolis, —— 

Tue InretiiceNce or ANt- 


MALS, with Ilnstrative Anecdotes. From 
the French of Ernest Menault. With 
ee. One vol., 12mo, cloth, pp. 
270. , $1 50. New York: Charles 
Scribner ~ Co. 


Who is not interested in reading the re- 
cital of anecdotes about animals? Those 
in this volume are told in a very interest- 
ing style, and with the expressive illustra- 
tions impart mach desirable instruction. 


Avan) Brpx. | By 
Eliot. One vol., 12mo, p. 
Price, 75 cents. New Yor 
Brothers. 


George 
452, cloth. 


: Harper and 
Tae Mitt on THE Foss. By 
George Eliot. One vol., 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 7% cents. Same mablieher oe 
The complete works of George Eliot, 
with illustrations, are announced by the 
above publishers. They are to Ue put up 
uniformly in cloth, in handsome style, at 
the very low price named above. Volumes 
one and two, as above, are now ready. 


THe Cnorat TrisuTte: A 
Collection of New Church Music, for 


Choirs, a. Conventions, 
etc. By L. O. Emerson, author of * Harp 

ca. '« Jubilate wee mo Chimes, 
wy - ee a bys ” etc. 
rds. Prise $1 50. ton : 


Oliver © Diteon & Co. 

Our people are blessed with a growing 
fondness for singing, and singing-books, 
and the number of musical publications is 
greatly on the increase, in a measure cor- 
responding with the demand. The “ Cho- 
ral Tribute” contains many of the good 
old tunes which will never die, and a good 
selection of fresh music. 


T. B, Peterson & Broruer, 
of Philadelphia, publish 
Masor Jones’s Covrtsntb, 


Detailed, with other Scenes, Incidents, 
and Adventures, in a series of Letters 
Major Jones. With thirteen Illustrations 
by Darley, and an illuminated cover. 
One volume, 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


~~ Jomne’s SKETCHES OF 


| ary aber | the Scenes, Inci- 
dents and A caee from Georgia to “. he iy 
with A. t git Illustrations | 
Week, y 9 avly. and 


Fee ts cums. 

Tur Prince or DARKNESS, 
A Novel by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. 12mo, pp. 870. Price, $1 75. 
These works fill a place in the light liter- 

atnre of our country which, judging from 

the large sales, many seem to find time to 
read. 
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Artisan AND Artist. The 
roper Object of American Education. 
fiinstrated by a Lecture of Cardinal 
Wiseman on the Relation of the Arts of 
Design with the Arts of Production. 
Addressed to American Workingmen 
and Educators. With an Essay on Fro- 
ebel’s Reform of Primary Education. 
By Elizabeth Peabody. Octavo pam- 
filet, pp. 48. Price, 15 cents. 


May be ordered from this office. 
Smas Marner, and Scenes of 


Clerical Life. By George Eliot. One 
volume, 12mo, cloth; pp. eo ce, 
$i. Boston: Fields, ‘Osgood & 


The fifth and ph wn eaten of the 
series. It contains —The Sad Fortunes of 
the Rev. Amos Barton, Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
Story, and Janey’s Repentance. 


History or JosEPpH Bowna- 
Parts, King of Naples and of Italy. By 
John 8. C. Abbott, author of “The His- 
tory of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘*The 
French Revolution,” etc. One volume, 
18mo ; Bp. S01; ;cloth. Price, $1 50. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

If Mr. Abbott were a born Frenchman, 
he could not more heartily enter into the 
spirit of portraying leading Frenchmen. 
He seems to have an inspiration for his 
work, as Boswell had for Johnson. The 
present volume gives the gist of an import- 
ant epoch in French history. Joseph 
Bonaparte’s history, in its more stirring 
passayes,shows him*to bave worn the Span- 
ish crown also, a fact Mr. Abbott seems to 
pass over lightly. 

Amone THE Trees. A Jour- 
nal of Walks in the Woods, and Flower- 
hunting through Field and by Brook. 
By Mary Lorimer. With Illustrations 
from Drawings after Nature. One vol- 
ume, quarto; pp. 153; cloth. Price, 
$2 2%. New Yor : Hurd & Houghton. 


This is one of the most beautiful books 
of the season. It is illustrated with the 
finest of wood-cuts, printed on the best 
type and paper, and bound in a rich at- 
tractive style ;—just the thing for a.holiday 
present. 


Tue Artantic ALMANAC— 
1870. With Illustrations by Darley, Gil- 
bert, Eytinge, Brown, Fenn, Du Mau- 
rier, Homer, Fredericks, Heunenay, 
Hoppin, Perkins, and others. Pages 72 

quarto. aon 50 cents. Boston: 
Fie ids, Osgood & 
Creditable alike mi art, literature, mech- 
anism, and the publishers. 


Countess GISELA. 
Marlitt, Author of “Gold Elsie, 
Old Ma’mselle’s Secret,” etc., etc. Trans- 
lated from the German by ‘A. Nahmer. 
One vol., octavo, pp. 125, paper. Price, 

ork: yoy 


35 cents. New & Broth- 
ers. 

Henry EsmoXp, anp Love. 
THE WIDOWER. By W. M. Thackeray. 
With | ange the Author. One 
vol., octavo, m4 Price, 50 cents. 
New York: fever & Brothers. 

Our readers must judge these works by 
their titles. They are paper-covered novels, 


By the\Author 
of “J p eee ’ “ Car- 
se Year,” font, 6 bee's ing- 

berd,” ** One fh the amily,” etc. One 
vol., paper, octavo, pp. 110. Price, 


50 cents, 
Ix Sux Armee A Novel. 


William Black. Author of “ Love or 


By. E 


Founp Daan. 


” One vol., octavo, pp. 1 
Price, 50 cents. New York: 
& Brothers. 


Numbers 324 and 328 of Harper’s Library 
of Select Novels. —— 

Farsze Conors. A Novel. 
By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pendar Cudlip). 
Author of “ Dennis Donne,” “On Guard,” 
“Called to Account,”etc., etc. One vol., 
octavo, pp. 152. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. . 





Messrs. HarPer BRoTHERS 
publish the following : 


Tue History or PENDENNIs. 
His Fortunes and Misfortunes; His 
Friends and His Greatest Enemy. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray, author 

of “Vanity Fair,” “The Newcomes,” 
“ Adventnres of Lay “The Four 
Georges,” etc. With Illustrations by the 
Author. One volume, 8vo; pp. 349 
per. ce, TS cents. 

Fetrx Horr, tHe Rapicar, 
By George Eliot. Harper's Library Edi- 
tion. One volume, 12mo; pp. 129; cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A Bracar on HorsEsack; or 
A County Family. By the author of 
“Found Dead,” ‘Lost Sir Massin 
berd,” etc. One volume, 8vo; pp. 1 
paper. Price, 35 cents. 

Romota. By George Elict. 
Library Edition. One volume, 12mo; 
pp. 517; cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Scenes oF .Ciericat Lire. By 
same Anthor. One volume, 12mo; pp. 
497; cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

THe MrvistEr’s Wire. By 
Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘“ Agn 
“ Brownlows,” “*The Life of Edward 
Irving,” “ Days of My Life.” etc. One 
vol., 8vo; pp. 199; paper. Price, 75 cts. 

Pree Worrtneton, Christie 
Johnstone, and other Stories. By Charles 
Reade, author of “ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” “It is Never Too Late to 
Mend.” etc. One hee 8vo; pp. 212; 
paper. Price, 50 cents 

A GREEK GRAMMAR: FoR Br- 
GInNERS. By William Henry Waddell, 
Professor of Ancient camqeegrs in the 
University of Georgia ne bea 
12mo ; pp. 104; flexible cloth. Price, T5c. 
Messrs. Harper Brothers also publish 

three of the most popular serialse—Harper’s 

Magazine, monthly, Harper's Weekly, and 

The Bazar, weekly, each at $4a year. The 

aggregate circulation of these periodicals 

is not far from 300,000 copies. 


; pa- 


. 

A Wrvter ww Fiorma; or, 
Observations on the Soil, Climate, and 

ucts of our semi- tropical State ; 
with Sketches of the Principal Towns 
and Cities in Eastern Florida. To which 
is added a Brief Historical Summary; 

ther with Hints to the Tourist, 
valid, and By Ledyard Bill. 

——— One volume, 12mo; pp. 

222; cloth. Price, $j 2%. New York: 

Wood & Holbrook. 

Whoever contemplates a visit to Florida, 
whether for pleasure, business, or health, 
should read this interesting description of 
the Evergreen State, its beauties and de- 
formities ; its lakes, rivers, springs, fishes, 
game, and reptiles; its capacities, attrac- 
tions, and necessities. There is the place 
for an enterprising invalid to acquire 
health and wealth, ifthe the story here told be 
true. 

A Cuaprer or Erte. B 
Charles 8 ge aime, dr. One vol- 
ume, 18mo; pp. paper ice, 
50 cts. Posted: Fields, good & Co. 

A chapter or history of a great work; 
and of one of the most corruptly managed 
corporations of which we have such au- 
thentic account. We hope everybody will 
read the book, and visit their deepest in- 
dignation on the wicked villains who rob 
and corrupt all whom they touch. Our 
worst rogues are not in State prisons. 


Miscettanres. By W. M. 
cke Il. The Paris Sketch-Book 
of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh ; The Memoirs of 
Mr, Charles J. Yellowplush; The Irish 
and Notes of a Journe 
to Cairo. es id =, 
tion, One —_ 12mo ; 
cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston?” Pate las: 
Osgood & Co. 


Done in the same style as the works of 
Reade, George Eliot, Dickens, and others 
—neat, cheap, compact. 


rtsman. 


Messrs. Hurp & Hovern- 
TON announce for the holidays’ the follow- 
ing Riverside Classics : 


Piccrota. By X. B. Saintine. 
A new translation from the Author's 
last revised edition. With illustrations 
on wood, by Leopold Flameng, and or- 
namental head rm tail pieces. In 1 vol- 
ume, i6mo; cloth, $1 3 cloth gilt, 
$1 75; crown 8vo, doth, fa Il gilt, $2 50; 
$00 Roxburgh, $4 50; Turkey morocco, 


Pavut anp Virernta. By J. 
H. Bernardin St. Pierre. A new transla- 
tion, comprising also the Author's Pre- 
face and Introduction, not before puh- 
lished in English. With six illustrations, 
from designs by Augustus Hoppin. = i 
volume, 16mo; cloth, $1 25; cloth 
GMs crown 8yo, cloth gilt, "g2 50; ait 
xburgh, $4 50; Turkey morocco, $6. 
Unpine anp Orner TALzs. 
By Baron Friedrich De la Motte Fouqué. 
ith eight illustrations, by H. W. e: 
rick. In 1 volume; 16mo; cloth, 
cloth gilt, $2 00; crown bvo, cloth, » hail 
It, $2 50; half ea, $4 50; ‘Tur- 


ey morocco, $6 
Fror D’Auiza. By Alphonse 


de -4-> = +3 from the 
French by George Perry. In 1 volume, 
cloth, $1 5: cloth gilt, $1 75; Turkey 
morocco, $4 


Miron’s PARapisE Lost. 
b Loa Explanatory Notes, prepared under 
the advice aud with the assistance of 
Professor Torrey, of Harvard Uuiversity. 
In 1 volume, 16mo; cloth, $1 25. 
Wester. Charles Wesley 
seen in his Finer and less Familiar 
oems. In 1 volume, cloth, $1 50; cloth, 
ull gilt, $2 00; Turkey morocco, $4 50. 
Tue Lavy or tHe Lake. By 
Sir Walter Scott. With illastrations, by 


F. O. C. Darley. 


Mrs.:Caupte’s Curtain Lec- 
tures. By Douglas Jerrold. With ap- 
ay wen se Mastenslone by Charles Keene, 

n 1 volume, cloth, ; cloth, full gilt, 
If 


1 5 5 hale Ae Suh, ilt, $2 50: 
xb argh \ rkey morocco, 
$6 00. 
Latta Rooks. By Thomas 


Moore. Six gee pong from desi 

by John Tenniel, = an Appendix with 

fall Explanato: n 1 volume, 

cloth, $1 25; ae 7; crown 

8vo, cloth, if oe 
ur ey morocco, 


PSE AND "Ro Homes. 
By Edward E. Hale. One volume, 12mo; 
Bea oy cloth, Price, $1 50. ton : 
ields, Osgood & Co. 


Rev. feene 3 E. Hale, in his capacity as 
pastor, and looking r the welfare of 
the poor, became intef@sted in their homes, 
and the result was some papers published 
in the Adantic describing what homes 
might and should become, which, with 
additional articles, now appear in book 
form, the reading of which we trust will 
result in marked improvement in the do- 
mestic life of some families in the differ- 
ent classes of society. —— 


In Press. The United 
States Publishing Company, 411 Broome 
Street, New York, announce for immedi- 
ate publication— 


Tue Lapres oy THE WHITE 
House. B, Laura C. Holloway. Ilus- 
trated with Steel Portraits and other En- 
gravings. To be sold only by subscrip- 

ion. 


The work will contain portraits, views 
of residences, etc. A more detailed de- 
scription will ereeran ready for de- 
livery. 

Tue NationaL TEMPERANCE 
Atmanac for 1870, price, post-paid, only 
12 cents. New York, National Tempe- 
rance Society, 172 William “treet, N. Y. 

Nicely illustrated beautitully printed. 





Worth ten times its cost. 





Batiaps or New ENGLan?. 
By ty: , Ganamtant Whittier. One vol- 
With  # Tilastrations. 
a att and richly bound in 
yf $5. form with the *Tustrated 
“ Snow- Bound. Ls soe haan $9 

Boston : Fields, Osgood & 

This is one of the most pn ns holiday 

1 The landscape illustrations, both 
principal and accessory, have been drawn 
chiefly front sketches made by Mr. Harry 
Fenn, who visited for the purpose the 
scenes of the various poems. The figure 
pieces and other designs are from the pen- 
cil of 8S. Eytinge, Jr., Homer, Fredericks, 
Perkins, Darley, Colman, Hennessy, and 
Ehninger. The engraving is by Mr. An- 
thony, under whose supervision the book 
has been prepared. In offering to the pub- 
lic an edition of these well-known ballads, 
upon the illustration of which the greatest 
care has been bestowed, the publishers 
have much pleasure in presenting the fol- 
lowing note from the author: 

*“T have examined the sheets of the Bal- 
lads, and I find that in truthfulness of iilus- 
tration, and in beauty and delicacy of ex- 
ecution, the pictures are all that could be 
desired. In the illustrations to “ Cobbler 
Keezar's Vision,” “ The Wreck of River- 
mouth, me ~My Pie ate,” one “an Count- 
ess,” es a recognize the scene: 
familiar ieenk yhood, and which I neve 
endeavored to associate in the mind of the 
reader of my Ballads with the characters 
and incidents of local traditi ons. 

‘J. @. WHITTIER.”* 

We feel a national pride in works of this 
class. They are a credit to authorship, 
and to ‘the art preservative of all arts,” 
Let New Englanders, Southerners, and 
Westerners treat themselves to copies of 
this most exquisite work. 











Messrs. Fretps, Oscoop &* 
Co., also announce for the holidays: 


Tue Buriwpiwe or THE Sar. 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
twenty pictures by Hennessy and Gifford 
engraved by Anthon. nt nton. Small 
quarto, uniform “ Sir nfal,"’ 
with red-line Ca Cloth, beveled 
and gilt, $3; Turkey morocco, $5 50. 

Tue Gates Agar. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. Illustrated Edition. 
With twelve rh Drawings, by Jes- 
sie Curtis and 8. Eytinge, Jr., engraved 
by Linton. The text newly set in hand- 
some type with red-line border, One vol., 
4to. Cloth, $3 50; Turkey morocco, $7. 
Also the following choice new juveniles 

—The Uncle Sam Series, for our American 
children. The pictures are entirely new, 
having been designed expressly for the il- 
lustration of The Uncle Sam Series, and 
reproduced with great care. The subjects 
are persons famous in American history or 
legend, and have a perpetual attraction for 
all American boys and girls. 

1. Rie Vaw Wiyxte’s Nap. 
By Edmund Clarence Stedman, anthor 

of, “The Blameless Prince.” With Hlus- 
trations in Colors, by 8. Eytinge, Jr. 60 c. 


2. Tue Story or ConumsBus. 


By J. T._ Trowbri ‘ather Bright- 
hopes). With Illustrations in 
by Al Fredericks. 60 cents. 


3. Purwam THE Brave. By 
R. H. Stoddard, author of “ Adventures 
in Fairy Land.” With Iiustrations in 


Colors, by Alfred Fredericks. 60 cents. 


4. Tue Batuap or ABRAHAM 


Lrxooun. By Ba lor, With I- 
— in Eine by 8. Eytinge, Jr. 
cen 


They are illustrated withcolored pictures, 
and bound in illuminated paper covers. 


Mera’s Farr. the Au- 
thor of “St. Olave’s,” adel ‘a Cross,” 
* Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” etc., etc. One vol., 
octavo. pp. 125, paper. Price, y aed 


New Yor! 
a -— alee a 


es ual of 


Select Novels, 





a 





—— 
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Tax Court Crrcies OF THE 
Rervatic ; or, The Beanties and Celeb- 
rities of the Nation; bein ng a Picture of 
Life and Society under Eighteen Presi- 

~ dentse—from Washington to Grant. In- 
cluding Descriptions of the Drawing- 
room Coteries and Lady-Leaders of 
Fashion; the most eminent Satesmen 
and promine nt Belles; the Foreign Min- 
isters and distinguished Visitors; the 
noted Dinners, Balls, and Receptions ; 
the Styles of Dress; Etiquette ; Man- 
ners. With Personal Anecdotes, Amusing 
and Illustrative Scenes. By Mrs. E 
Ellet, author of “The Women of the 
American Revolntion, * “ Queens of Ame- 
rican Society,” ** Pioneer Women of the 
West,” etc. An octayo volume of nearly 
six hundred pages. Illustrated with fif- 
teen original portraits, engraved on steel, 
expressly for this book. ice, $3 50 to 

7. Sold to subscribers only. Hartford 
Pubiishing Uo., publishers, Hartford, Ct. 
Judging from the advance sheets sent 
us, we infer that this will be a successful 
venture in the line of book-making. 

Taunper And Licutyinc. By 
W. De Fonvielle. Ilustrated with thir- 
ty-nine engravings on wood, nearly all 
full-page. One volume, 12mo. $1 50. 

Tae Wonpers or Optics. By 
F. Marion. Illustrated with over seven- 
ty engravings on wood, many of them 
full-page. and a or oe frontispiece. One 
volume, 12mo. 

Tue Jiosntt ala or AntI- 
mats, With illustrative Anecdotes.— 
From the French of Ernest Menault. 
With fifty-four illustrations. One vol- 
ume, 12mo. 

Tue Wonvers or Heat. By 
Achille Cazin. With ninety Tlnstra- 
tions, many of them full-page, and a col- 
ored frontispiece. One vol., 12mo. $1 50. 

Ecrpr 3,300 Years Aco; or, 
Rameses the Great. By F. De Lanoye. 
With forty Illustrations, One volume, 
12mo. $1 50. 

Wonpers .or Pomrren. By 
Mare Monnier. With thirty illustrations. 
One volume, 13mo. 

The above enumerated volumes are from 

Charles Scribner & Co. 


History or Eneranp—from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliz- 
abeth. By James Anthony Froude. M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter Colle tS; Oxford. 
Two volumes, 12m0; pp. Price, 

r volume, #1 25, New York Charles 
ribner & Co. 

Here is the best History of England cov- 
ering the periods named yet published. 
The author is eminently qua,.fied to per- 
form the great work. This a cheap edi- 
tion, on good type and paper, quite within 
the reach of ali book buyers. The work 
will be completed early in 1870, printed in 
twelve volumes, at $15. The Library edi- 
tion of the same work, in ten volumes, 
sold at $3 per volume, or $30 for the set. 

The same publishers have in prese— 


A PicrortaL CoMMENTARY ON 
tae Naturat History oF tux Scnrir- 
Turgs. Also— 


Biste Animats; being a De- 
acription of every Living Creature men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, emt the Ape 
to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S. With one hundred new 

s b . F. Keyl, T. W. W 
d y A. a9 Engraved by G. Pear- 
son. One volume, 8vo. Half morocco, 
$7 50; cloth, $5. Also— 

Tae Untverse; or, The Infi- 
Be Great and the Infinitely Little. 

A. Pouchet, M.D. Translated ~— 
the French. Illustrated by 343 en 
ings on wood, - four colored 
from drawings by A. rage nel, 
Emil Bayard, a 
ume, large 8vo, *rteh cloth, gilt = Aes 

I. Wonpers or Tae Heavens, 
IL. Wonders of Architecture. III. Bot- 
tom of the IV. Acoustics. V. 

thouses. 


The Human Frame. 
VIL Sublime in Nature. 


Natvrat History or THE 
Houman Races, with their Primitive 
Form and Origin, Primeval Mey tas 
Distinguishing Peculiarities, Antiquity, 
Works of Art, Physical Structure, Men- 
tal Endowments and Moral Bearing. 
Also, An Account of the Construction 
of the Globe, Changes of its Surface, 
Elevation of its Mountains, and Subsi- 
dence of Land; together with other in- 
teresting matter. [llustiated by colored 
plates of each type. ‘With numerous 
snevevings coprocater their varied 
forms. y John P, Jetfries. One vol- 
ume, 8vo; pp. 380; cloth. Price, $5. 
Published ‘by the Anihor, and for sale at 
this office. 


We shall describe this work more at 
length in our next number. 


ADVENTURES OF THE GREAT 
Hontine Grounps oF tHe Worip. By 
Victor Meunier. [nstrated with twen- 
La two wood-cuts. One volume, 12mo0; 

. 297; cloth. Price, $150. New York: 
t arles Scribner & Co. 


Here is something exciting, if not sen- 
eational, and it will greatly please venture- 
some boys and romantic girls. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Twenty-third Annual Session of the Su- 
preme Council of the Templars of Honor 
and Temperance, held in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Aug. 11, 12, and 13, 1869. Vol. 
III., No. 3. Pamphlet, octavo. Philadel- 
phia: Geo, W. Hudson. No price named. 


Tue Heattn Rerormer is 
a monthly published in Battle Creek, Mich., 
at $1 00a year, by the Health Reform As- 
sociation. Dr. R. T. Trall, author of va- 
rious works on Hydropathy, writes for 
this magazine, and Dr. Leigh is the editor. 
It is said to have a large circulation 
throughout the West. 


“Tue Stneinac Preorie.”— 
Mr. Philip Phillips, of 805 Broadway, New 
York, has commenced the publication of a 
popular monthly under the above title, at 
$layear. He proposes to give his readers 
the best sacred music, ancient and modern, 
for churches, Sunday-schools, and for 
family devotions. 


Bennie.—Our readers will 
remember that exquisite Christmas poem, 
entitled “ Bennie,” by Mrs. Annie Cham- 
bers Ketchum, which was published in 
this Jovrnat with illustrations some time 
ago. The same has just now been repro- 
duced in book form, with large clear type, 
and on the finest of fine paper. Ornamen- 
tal borders, in colors,jhave been used, and 
nothing in the printers’ art omitted to 
make the little book one of the most at- 
tractive of holiday presents. It is publish- 
ed at this office. Price, $1 50. It will be 
sent in a neat paper box, properly secured, 
and post-paid on receipt of price, by 8. R. 
Wells, $89 Broadway, New York. 


Publisher's Departnet. 


Recisterep Letrers, under 
the new system, are a very safe means 
of sending small sums of money, where 
P. O. money orders can not, be easily ob- 
tained. Registry fee, as well as postage, 
must be paid in stamps, at the office where 
the letter is mailed. 

In ordering other periodicals with our 
JournaL, they are in all cases mailed to 
the subscribers direct from the publishers, 
and the latter will be responsible for the 
regular delivery of their own numbers; we 
being responsible for Taz Journat only, 
e0 that if the other magazines fail to come 
regularly, you will (after receipt of the first 











number) make complaint directly to the 
office of publication. 





Misstne Numsers of the 
Journnat, if ordered promptly, will be 
sent to complete sets for binding. 


Senp Stramps.—When an- 
swers to letters are required by post, the 
necessary stamps with which to pre-pay 
postage should be inclosed. 


Moort’s Rural New Yorker 
is beyond comparison the best agricul- 
tural family paper now published. It isa 
large, handsome, sixteen-page paper, with 
all the departments of grain growing, 
stock growing, fruit growing, wool grow- 
ing, gardening, reports of the markets, 
and almost everything the farmer desires 
to know fully represented. It is now pub- 
lished weekly, at $3 a year, by D. D. T. 
Moore, in New York. It will be clubbed 
with the ParReNnotoeicaL JouRNAL to 
new subscribers at $4 50 a year for both. 
The full price for both is $6—who will 
have the two? 

Tur Christian Union.— 
When this paper was firet announced 
under the title of Church Union—the 
present title is much the best—we gave it 
a cordial welcome, rejoicing in the promise 
of a broad Christian spirit prevailing over 
narrow sectarian dogmas. But a cloven 
foot was soon discovered. The paper be- 
came a vehicle of the wickedest vitupera- 
tions and slander. Nothing worse in the 
line of nasty ‘advertising appeared in the 
lowest of the low grog made papers. Re- 
spectable people dropped it. Its proprie- 
tors bled its friends as the vampire does 
its victim. But rather than permit it to 
die, arrangements with new parties was 
made tocarry iton. In the new hands it 
has gained favor. Other changes awaited 
it. Of late. Messrs, J. B. Ford & Co, 
bought the concern, changed its name, 
and engaged Rev. Henry Ward Beecher to 
become its editor-in-chief. This was a hit. 
And now the Christian Unéon sallies forth 
on its mission of “good-will to men,” 
breathing the spirit of the Gospel as Mr. 
Beecher understands it. Ite terms are 
$2 50a year in advance. It will be clubbed 
with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to new 
subscribers—the two—at $4 a year. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Writt Ptarsty.—If our 
correspondents will take pains to write 
plainly with black or brown ink, on white 
paper, giving the name of P. O., County, 
State, and the Name of the writer, fewer 
miscarriages, delays, mistakes, and dis- 
appointments will occur. Be particular. 
Be patient. Be cautious. 


Bap Brits.—We return to 
the sender any uncurrent money, any 
mutilated bills or currency, sent us by 
post. We allow full rates of premium on 
gold, silver, Canada or European money 
sent us on account. —— 

New Puxrenorocist.—One 


-| of our students who graduated a few years 


ago writeé us from Ohio under date of 
October 2ist, 1869, as follows: 

“I still have calls to go to Michigan this 
winter. I think there never was a time 
when the opportunities for phrenological 
lecturers were so good as now. The field 
is open, and the more good Jecturers there 
are the better. I receive letters = 

where I lectured last winter, saying, ‘If 
— come ~—t. I could have t ae 

+ Eee asl then." T wish 
could Ifill two missions atonce. I oh 
you will educate this winter and send out 
one hun good lecturers, for 
D. 


room for many more. 


a 


M. 


iy 








Wueex rr Out.—Mr. Ryder 
has invented, Messrs. Fanton & Co. are 
manufacturing, and Messrs Sargent & Co., 
70 Beekman Street, New York, sell, a new 
sewing-machine castor, the use of which 
enables a Jady to wheel the machine where 
she likes with little lifting. It is really a 
very useful invention, and ought to be 
attached to every sewing-machine. 


Prane’s Curomos.—In an- 
other place may be found a list of these 
beantifal works of art, with prices at 
which our readers may obtain them. We 
have arranged with the publishers to fur- 
nish these excellent pictures in connection 
with this Journnat. Examine the list. 


Our Cuarrries.—For Sun- 
day-schools and other public libraries, we 
supply our publications at wholesale rates. 
Clergymen, Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations, and other societies, may have 
this JouRNAL at club rates. It can not be 
furnished gratuitously. It is presumed 
those thus favored will take an interest in 
forming clubs, ar in other ways extending 
its circulation. 


Wantep.—A subscriber in 
Georgia, writing from Augusta, asks us to 
try to induce a first-rate dentist, a water- 
cure physician, a manufacturer of agricnl- 
tural implements, and any number 6f me- 
chanics and school teachers, to establish 
themselves in that progressive State, and 
wehereby do it. But this is precisely the 
class “of our best citizens’’ most wanted 
everywhere else—East, West, North, and 
South. Why not grow them down South? 
Brain and muecle are there. The wit 
should come if sincerely desired. Then 
work and pray. 


An Epvcatioxat Home.— 
Mrs, A. R. Swartz, of Carlisle, Pa., pro- 
poses to establish e mana! labor school 
in which both sexes shall be educated to- 
gether. Horticulture and Floriculture 
would be inclnded in her programme. She 
aske for hints, suggestions, and for advice. 


Booxs.—In ordering books 
or makirg inquiries about prices, styles, 
etc., our customers should in all cases 
when possible give the name of the author 
and publisher; this will facilitate the filling 
of the order. All letters of inquiry should 
contain stamps to prepay return postage. 
When catalogues are desired, extra stamps 
should be sent. 


A Cuanct or Foru.—We 
confess to a surprise at the unanimity 
with which our readera voted for the 
change. We supposed the quarto form 
popular until we put the question to vote, 
and found it almost unanimous in favor 
of the octavo. Here is a sample of the 
votes cast: 

Boston, Octoder 9th, 1869. S. R. WEtxs, 
Esq., New York—Dear Sir; My vote on 
the size of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1870 is for an octave. My reason for it 
is, a more convenient size, which will fit a 
libra shelf, and which will cost lese to 
bind than the present style. D. Cc. R. 

One hundred of the above to one of the 
following: 

Cutcaco, October 20th, 1869. Eprron 
PuHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—I — Nay. 
Reason, I am accustomed to the broad 

of the grand old a ey = on an 


pages 

chan; K it as ee = 1] 
a Li Subscriber to Pd. be 
quarto or octavo. 


iat to b0 ciberved hed, iu. meahing fe 
change, we propose to increase rather than 
diminish the quantity of reading matter, 
and to put the advertisements by them- 
selves, to be detached when binding. We 
shall hope to please all those who voted 
Nay as well as those who voted Yea. 
































> 
1869.] 
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General Items. 


Poutrry.—The N. Y. State 
Poultry Society hold their second exhibi- 
tion in the Empire City Rink, commenc- 
ing Dec, ist, and closing on Thursday, the 
9th. Awards of gold, silver, and bronze 
medals and works of art, with cash premi- 
ums, will be made. Besides domestic and 
fancy fowls, the exhibition will include 
an attractive display illustrative of piscicul- 
ture as well as pigeons, cage birds, rabbits, 
fawns, fine dogs, ponies, and small pet an- 
imals, of various classes ; preserved speci- 
mens, coops, cages, artificial fowl produc- 
ing apparatus, plans for yards and build- 
ings, fences, devices for feeding, art speci- 
mens, etc. In their circular, the managers 
state that— 

Experience has demonstrated beyond 
question, that Poultry culture, besides be- 
ing one of the most agreeable, is, when 
skillfally and judiciously managed, among 
the most profitable branches of domestic 
industry. How materially it adds to the 
wealth of a nation can be appreciated 
from the fact, that in France, for several 
years past, the total value of products of 
this description has never been less than 
250.000,000 francs per annum; and from 
reliable estimates it is found that in this 
country the total value considerably ex- 
ceeds $100, 000,000 per annum. 

It is believed that these and similar ex- 
hibitions will promote the culture of im- 
proved breeds of poultry, and thus greatly 
enrich the whole country. Let us give 

- due credit to China, Japan, India, and 
other Oriental countries, for their contri- 
butions to this department of industry 
and profit. May we not improve on them? 
We will try. 


“Merrer ME aT THE LAND- 
1ne.””— Every month in the year some 
thousands of human beings — European 
emigrants—land at our docks. They are 
strangers in a strange land. Everything 
is very different from that to which they 
were accustomed in the “ fatherland,” or 
“mother country,” and they are bewilder- 
ed. With limited means, many of these 
strangers fall into the hands of rogues or 
sharpers who mislead, swindle, and rob 
them. Our city authorities and emigrant 
societies do what they can to protect the 
new-comers, but fail in many cases to 
save them from being imposed on. Hay- 
ing been much among these people in 
their own country, we know their man- 
ners, customs, habits, and necessities. 
On their arrival here they need some one 
—a trusty friend—to take them in charge 
and forward them at once to their destina- 
tion by river, lake, or rail. This service 
we are prepared to render, provided we be 
notified in advance and put in fands to de- 
fray the necessary expenses. A small com- 
mission will be charged, to pay for time 
and expenses. On the arrival of the ship 
we will go at once and seek out those to 
be forwarded, procure passage tickets, put 
them on the right boat or train, and start 
them for their destination. Funds may be 
sent, payable to us, in checks, drafts, or 
post-office orders addressed to Publisher of 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





— 





PUBLISHERS, as well as 
others, are often annoyed by letters which 
are incomplete. All would obviate this 
and make their letters much more to the 
purpose if they would read the Hanp- 
Boox ror Home ImprovEMENT, containing 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 

* have, How to do Business. It is published 
in one volume, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, $2 25. Address 





this orfice. 
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WIND-MILLS, WILL THEY 
Work ?—Some years ago we took an active 
interest in the development or utilization 
of this great force of nature; since then 
such improvements have been made as’ to 
render this million-horse power which 
sweeps over every man’s farm, available 
for practical purposes. A company is 
now manufacturing machines that work. 
Here is a copy of a letter now before us 
from the Hon. 8. C. Pomeroy, member of 
Congress from Kansas, testifying to the 
fact: 

Muscotau, Kansas, Oct. 5th, 1869. Mr. 
A. P. Brown—My Dear Sir; I now have 
the pleasure to inform you of the erttire 
success of your windmill. I found no dif- 
ficulty in setting it up, even without an 
experienced man—as none of us had seen 
one put up. But we followed the direc- 
tions of your pamphlet, and had no diffi- 
culty whatever. It runs without the least 
noise, and we can regulate it 3 
am much better pleased with it than I 
thought I could be. The character of the 
work upon the machinery, too, is excellent 
—not a bolt or screw but what was per- 
fect—and we have had to alter or repair 
nothing. The power, too, is greater than 
=. represented. This mill will run four 
ee ps of the size of mine, and I only set 

t twenty feet high from the ground ; but 
our prairies are well adapted’ for wind- 
ees and this arrangement for using it 

far ahead of any I have before seen. I 
think I shall put up one for grinding the 
grain for my stock at the barns by another 
year. Wishing you merited success, I am 
truly, ete., 8. 0. POMEROY. 

Testimonials from L. F. Allen, Geo. E. 
Waring, and many others, are of the same 
tenor. Those interested should order a 
circular from the advertisers, for which see 
their card in another column. 


Wuat Mrs. Henry Warp 
BEECHER SAY8 ABOUT SEWING-MACHINES. 
—‘In reply to numerous letters request- 
ing information and advice with regard to 
the many sewing-machines now in use, 
we gave in the July number of the ‘ Moth- 
er at Home’ our own limited experience, 
and also expressed a wish that others 
would favor our readers with the results 
of a larger and more thorough knowledge 
than our own. This suggestion has 
brought us.letters from all parts of the 
country, all, without exception, enthusias- 
tically advocating ‘Witicox & Graus Ma- 
curneE.’ **—[From The Mother at Home.] 


rfectly. I 


Taz New Haven newspapers 
notice fivorably a lecture on Physiognomy, 
recently delivered in that city by Mr. E. A. 
Campbell, of Mamaroneck, N. Y. We may 
venture to suggest that our public lecturers 
can find no more popular theme with 
which to entertain an audience than the 
subject of Physiognomy. A few drawings 
‘of the “ Human Face Divine,” represent- 
ing different characters—the high and the 
low, sober and dissipated—would serve to 
amuse and instruct an audience. 


To Prevent SILVERWARE 
From TARNIsHING.— Warm the articles, 
and paint them over with a thin solution 
of collodion in alcohol, using a wide soft 
brush for the purpose. A silversmith of 
Munich says that goods protected in this 
way have been exposed in his window 
more than a year and are as bright as 
ever, while others, unprotected, have be- 
come perfectly black in a few months. 


Fisu Cutture.—Mr. Living- 
ston Stone, of Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire, offers a million of young trout for 
sale; also young salmon, black bass, etc. 
Live and healthy spawn may be safely sent 
any distance in the United States. Those 


interested should send, as above, for a cir- 
— Tan 8 ne alt pF us more fish 








Tue Lirrine-Curt. — Why 
not open a lifting-room for the convenience 
of our up-town citizens, women and chil- 
dren, who seldom go down town? Half 
an hour in these winter evenings could be 
profitably given to this exercise by men, 
women, and children. Will not Mr. Leav- 
itt, of 118 Broadway, open rooms up town, 
accessible to Fifth Avenue? We hope he 
will try it. 

Henry Warp BEErcuER on 
CLotaes Wriverers.—After a constant use 
of the Universal Clothes Wringer for more 
than four years in my family, I am author- 
ized by the ** powers that be” to give it the 
most unqualified praise, and pronounce it 
an indispensable part of the machinery of 
housekeeping. 

IntuminatIne O11.—A trial 
of that new preparation of petroleum 
called “ Astral Oil,” has resulted in the 
opinion that the manufacturers do not 
claim too much for it. It is a good thing. 


Frourrs.— Mr. George W. 
Campbell, of Delgware, Ohio, advertises 
one hundred varieties of grapes and small 
fruits—vines and shrubs—which are fully 
described in his illustrated catalogue. 
Parties in want of anything in his line 
should send for the list. 


Mr. D. S. Powers, phrenol- 
ogist, of Preston, Minnesota, proposes to 
make a lecturing tour through California 
during the present winter. We bespeak 
for him the same kind and respectful atten- 
tion which has been so long accorded to 
him in Minnesota, the State of his adop- 
tion. Our friends in California will do well 
to secure his services. —— 

Mr. Watson, musician, ad- 
vertises a chin rest for violin players. 
Descriptive circulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to him. 


Mr. J. E. Lane, of Valpa- 
raiso, Mo., will lecture in northern Mis- 
souri the coming winter. We cheerfully 
bespeak for him a kind reception. 


Business. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PERI- 
opicaLs.—We have made arrangements 
for sending our JourRNAL with other Publi- 
cations at Club Rates, and can supply them 
as follows: The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and the Helectic Engineering Magazine or 
Chemical News, $7; or with the Zelectic 
Magazine or Coach-Maker’s Magazine, for 
$6 50; or with Harper's Monthly, Bazar, 
or Veekly, the Atlantic, Putnam's Maga- 
zine, Galaxy, Lippincott’s, or with Protes- 
tant Churchman, Appleton’s Journal, or 
any one of the other $4 Periodicals, for $6; 
or with the Hearth and Home, Godey's 
Lady's Book, or Scientific American, $5 50; 
or with Hours at Home, Kraminer and 
Chronicle, Home Journal, Christian Intel- 
ligencer, Demorest's Magazine, Rural New 
Yorker, or any one of the other $3 Publica- 
tions, for $5; or with -Weekly Tribune, 
Weekly Times, Weekly World, The Method- 
ist, Riverside Magazine, Herald of Health, 
Our Young Folks, Packard's Monthly, 
American Artisan, or Peterson's Magazine, 
for $4 50; or the Journnat and the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, The Manufacturer and 
Builder, Arthur's Home Magazine, or 




















Prane’s Curomos Given 
Away.—We have just arranged to offer 
Prane's celebrated Curomos as premiums 
for clubs of new subscribers to the Purg- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL on the following 
liberal terms: 

To every old subscriber who will renew 
his own enbscription and send us the name 
of two new subscribers at $3 each, we will 
send $3 worth from the following list. 

For one renewal and four new subscribers 
we will send $5 worth. 

For one renewal and six new subscribers 
we will send $10 worth. 

For ten new subscribers we will send 


$20 worth. 

For twenty-five new subscribers we will 
send $60 worth. 

LIST OF PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
Wood Mosses and Ferns............- $1 50 
Bird’s Nest and Lichens. ........... 1 50 
Group of Chickens, after Tait. wt bses 5 00 
Group of Ducklings,“ " “ ........ 5 00 
Group of Quails, * We etabapas 00 


Six American Landscapes, after Brich- 
OT, POT BOL. . 2. ne nee ceee eee eseranee 
Barly Antems on Esopus Creek, after 
A. er a 
Late Autumn _. .. hite Mountains, 
after A. T. Brich 6 
The Bulfinch, after "Cruikshank bee ses 3 


The Linnet, . 3 
The Baby: or, Goin to the Bath..... 3 
nion te the Baby). i 

4 


The Sisters (compa 
, after Lemmens.. 


The Poultry-Ya 
Poultry Life—A | after Lemmens, per } 
pair 


Poultry Life—B 


Flower Bouqnet, ..........-+-ceeseees 
Blackberries in Vasé............-«+++ 6 
Correggio’s Magdalena ..............10 00 
Under the Apple-Tree, — Niles t. 5 00 
Rest on the Roadside, { per pair 


Cherries and Basket, after Granbery. 7 50 
ba ~~sac and Basket, after Gran- 


iain bh abhersavednee oubeegetidarnd 50 
The Kia’ ~ Piayground, after Bruith.. 6 00 
A Friend in Need ..............00e0+s 00 
Dead’ Game, by G. Bossett. 8 00 


Fringed Gentian, after H. R. ‘Newman 6 00 
— Morning, after Mrs. James M. 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, after East- 
man JOhngon.. .... .- +. ceecseeeeees 
Acompanion to the Barefoot Boy, 
** Wild Fruit,” after G. C. Lambdin, hs 
Sunlight in Winter, after J. Morviller. 1 
Sunset, after A. Bierstadt....%.._.... 
= Kitchen Bouquet, after win. i 
rin 
Horses in a Storm, after R. Adams 
The Two Friends, after Giraud... 





Fruit Piece, i 
The Boyhood of Lincoln, after East- 

man Johnson 
Harvest, after B. B. G. Stone......... 
The Doctor, after Henr 
i i meee of New England, after Geo. 
Six Rasy Park Views, after H. A. 


Rasplerries, after Miss » 2 Granbery. 
Currants, . 
on sg after A, <. Bricher Weincencss oe 
Autumn, 
ao ‘after J. Morviller 
Baby in Trouble, after Charles Verlat. 
Pointer and Quail, after Tait epg snes 
Spaniel and oodcock, inte doesnt 

Here is an opportunity for every one to 
secure as many of these beautiful pictures 
as desired without cost and with but little 
effort. Send in your neighbor's subscrip- 
tion with your own, and receive the pre- 
mium. Make up large clubs and then 
distribute the premiums, thus giving all a 
share. Commence at once. Inclose 15 
cents for specimen numbers, complete list 
of premiums, pictorial poster, etc. 

Address, 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

389 Broadway, New York. 
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Once @ Month, for $4. _ Subscriptions 
at these rates should be for the year 1870, 
but may be new or old, In this way our 
subscribers may add to’ their reading mat- 
ter at — cost. All orders shold be in- 
closed in Regis 


Pak Order, and directed to 


sR WELLS, 
blisher, 389 Broadway, 3 Now York. 








Mrs. E. De La Verene, M_D., 
325 ADELPHI StREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 





EmpPLoyMENT.—Pleasant and 
profitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Every Lady wants Demo- 
rest's Monthly Magazine ; it is the handi- 
est thing to have in the house. 

Do you want to make a new dress or 
alter an old one? You want Demoreat's 
Monthly. 

Do you want a well-prepared table? 
You want Demorest's MontAly. 

Do you want to know what society 
requires of women? You want Demorest's 
MontAly. 

Do you want a faithfal adviser, a judi- 
cious friend who can always tell you just 
what you most want to know? Then you 
can not do without Demorest's Monthly. 

Finally, do you want a splendid and ar- 
tistic parlor picture? Then secure the 
Premium offered to Subscribers to Demo- 
rest's Monthly Magazine. 

See Advertisement. 


Cc. W. CO. 


Tue Cueapest Lanor-Sav- 
me Macutwe—The Continental Wind-mill, 
Self-regulating and Storm-defying — for 
Pumping Water for Railroads, Couniry 
Residences, Farms, and Farm-houses, and 
for Stock-raising. 

Thies Wind-mill is the result of fifteen 
years’ labor and invention in bringing it to 
ite present state of perfection. For Circu- 
lare, giving further information, send to 
CONTINENTAE WIND-MILL CO., No. 
8 Barclay Street; New York. 








SERMON AND MANUSCRIPT 
Papers. 
Autnor’s, 6x10, perforated, per 

GU Alcpncyiadt sdentdevsVeleks $2 2 
ConrTrisutor'’s, 5x10, perforated, 

ED 00.56 dns 0660008 chnane 00 
Evrror’s, 5x 10, perforated, perream 1 20 
Reporter's anp StupENT's, 3% x 8, 

perforated, per ream............ 100 
Sermon Nore, 534¢ x9, perforated, 

POP TORU 2.2.2... .000 cocceecee. BH 
Serwow Batu, 7x8, perforated, 

gee eee «++ 29 
Srnmon Cases, Morocco, 60; Turkey, 

Gn abeecutctassegaccas cho.cee 2 
Senmow Covers, Manilla, 24 for.... bs) 


Reporter's (ases, Cloth, 60; Tur- 
BT 5 GBEcnicded ccceccescoscese 5 
Sent free on receipt of price. 
Supplied by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Adbertisements. 
Young and Middle-Aged Men 


Sranrep tn Bustness.—I can do more 
toward assisting those out of employment 
to Successful Business than any other man 
in the nation. For proof of this, and val- 
uable information, address H. G. EAST- 
MAN, LL.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Parents and Guardians—I 
can do more for your YOUNG MEN and 
BOYS preparing for Active Successfn 
Life, than any other man in the naton. 
For proof of this, and other valuable infor- 
mation, address H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


O’Keefe’s Large Winter 
Heap Lerroce.—Mesers. M. O'Keefe, Son 
& ©o., the well known and reliable Seed 
Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having wn and meccuaey 
tested this new variety for the past three 
years, now offer it to the public asa fine 
and valuable acquisition for both the mar- 
ket and private garden, as it is ready for 
use fully THREE WEEKS EARLIER than any 
other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. It will stand the winter with- 
out protection in the coldest of our North- 
ern climates. It forme large, solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received 
now, to be filled, by mail, in sealed pack- 
ages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had 

muine and true at their establishment. 
rder immediately of 
M. O’KEBFE, SON & CO. Rochester, N. Y. 





The Christian Quarterly for 
1870. W. T. Moonn, aan, CinclI nnati. 
Associate Editors: . K. PENDLETON, 
President of Bethany College, West Va. ; 
Isaac Errerrt, Editor of Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati; Ropert Granam, Presi- 
dent of Hocker Female College, Lexington, 
Ky.; Dr. 8. Suerarp. of Hiram Col- 
lege, Hiram, O.; Taos, Munnety, Cor. 
Sec. of Amer. Chris. Miss, Society; ALEx- 
ANDER Procter, 0’ Independence, Mo. 

The Christian ben ate is about enter- 
ing upon a Second Volume, and will main- 
tain the high character which the ablest 
representatives of che Press, both in this 
country and in Europe, have assigned to 
it. The “ Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung” of 
Darmstadt, Germany, truly expresses the 
aim of the projectors of the a aiming when 
it says; “Evidently this Christian Quar- 
terly offers itself to religious circles as an 
enterprise answering to a positive demand, 
and well fitted to the purpose for which it 
is designed.”’ It further adds, * Therefore 
the European Press that defends the Gospel 
and labors for its dissemination, exposi- 
tion, and establishment, can rejoice that 
it has gained beyond the ocean aco-laborer 
so bold and valiant.” 


The American Press, of every denomina- 
tion, has been lavish of commendation of 
the Quarterly, thus leading both editors 
and publishers to etitertain the conviction 
that (in the languaze ofthe Prospectus) 
the Quarterly has ** maintained a dignified 
and courteous bearing toward all from 
whom it has differed, and cultivated a fra- 
ternal spirit with all who out of a pure 
heart call upon the name of the Lord eve- 
rywhere,”* and that it has been “an earn- 
ext advocute of the Religion of the New 
Testament, in _—— to all human 
systeme and traditions of men.’ Occupy- 
ing, as it does, a position which brings it 
at once within the cordial sympathy of all 
who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Christian Quarterly seeks the perusal and 
support of Christians of every. name, and 
of all who fervently pray for the union of 
the people of God. 

The mechanical part of the Quarterly, 
which has been acknowledged to have no 
equal in this country, and scarcely in 
Europe, will continue to be, 


in every re- 
spect, first class. 
TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 
ae Subscribers, per annum...... 4 00 
Clubs of Six - panei 1 00 
Clabs of Twelve = © eesoee 00 
Single Numbers... ..........sseseeses 10 


Special inducements offered to those de- 


siring to make up lists of subscribers. 
Write the Publisher for particulars. Send 
money by draft, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. If sent in accordance with 
these directions, remittances will be at 
our risk. 

Bound volumes of the Christian Quar- 
terly for 1869 can be had of the Publishers 
at the following rates: 


Half roan, marble paper sides........ $5 00 

i‘ : muslin sides........... »-- 500 

Fall leather, Legs | en a 5 50 
Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD. 

A weekly Religious and Family news- 
paper. Isaac Ernetrt, Editor, Cincinnati, 

. J. 8. Lamar, Associate Editor, An- 
gusta, Ga. Terms, $2 00 per annum, in 
advance. ‘ 

Among the attractive features of the 
Standard may be enumerated; Ist. Its 
able editorials on religious and social top- 
ies, 2d. Its interesting selections from re- 
ligious and literary publications. 3d. Its 
epitome of the current news in the relig- 
ious, political, and social world. 4th. Its 
agricultural department, full of useful and 
timely information for the farmer and gar- 
dener. 5th. Its literary department, re- 
cording the issue of new books and peri- 
odicals, and containing able notices of 
many of them. 6th. Its business record 
and financial review, farnishing the mer- 
chant, trader, and farmer with the basis 
for the management of his affairs, th. 
Its full record of the progress of the Cur- 
rent Reformation. 8th. Its publication. 
pending the preparation in book form, of 
the * Life of Elder John Smith,” (popularly 
known as ‘“‘ Raccoon Smith.”) By John 
Augustus Williams. 9th. The fact that 
The Standard contains at least twenty-five 
per cent. more reading matter than any 
other religious paper advocating the cur- 
cent reformation. This grows out of the 
new and beautiful style of type lately 
adopted, combining clearness and com- 
pactness. The Standard is, therefore, the 
cheapest religions and family newspaper 
published west of the Alleghenies. It 
will be the aim of editors and publishers to 
make it, in every respect, acceptable to its 
readers, and capable of supplying every 
need of the Christian — in the way of 
anewspaper. The publishers will send 
free, to any address, a specimen copy, with 
our attractive premium list. Now is the 
time to subscribe. Terms, $2 per annum 
in advance. Christian arterly an 
Standard for $5, in advance. Send money 
to R. W. CARROLL & CO., 
Publishers Standard 115 & 117 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 





New Temperance Books— 
sent by mail on receipt of price: 

REV. DR. WILLOUGHBY AND HIS 
WINE. i2mo, 458 pages. A Sabbath- 
school ‘book, covering the entire Wine Ar- 

ument. Written by Mrs..Mary Spring 
Walker. This is one of the best books 
published by the National Temperance So- 
ciety. Price, $1 50. 

AUNT DINAH’S PLEDGE. 12mo, 318 

ges. By Miss Mary D. Chellis. This in- 
teresting book illustrates the wonderful 
power of the Pledge, and should be in ev- 
ery Sunday-school and family in the land. 


Pie 2. 
THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. By 
J. N. Stearns. This book contains a 
ges of Declamations and Dialogues suitable 
for Sunday and Day-Schools, Bands of Hope 
and Temperance Organizations. It con- 
sists of choice selections of prose and 
poetry, both new and old, from the Temper- 
ance orators and writers of the country, 
many of which bave been written expressly 
for this work. It should be in the hands 
of every friend of Temperance. 
NATIONAL TRMPERANCE ALMA- 
NAC FOR THE YEAR 1870.. Containing 
Temperance statistics, facts, stories, anec- 
dotes, illustrations, together with a full di- 
rectory of all Temperance organizations in 
New York city Brooklyn, with nights 
and places of meetings. It is the most 
uable tract on Temperance ever issued. 


Price, 10 cts. hundred. A 
J. N, STEARNS. 173 William 8t., N. Y. 


Boarding in New York, 
Permanent or Transient, in a very Desir- 
able Location. Newly farnis! rooms 
and a first-class hygienic and meat diet. 
Also, Turkish and Russian Vapor Baths. 

R. M. P. BROWNING & CO., 
23 and Fourth Street, between 
Broadway and Bowery. tf. 











Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

Our ScHootpay Vistror gives more 
Reading Matter, better Illustrations, and 
more Liberal Premium Offers than an 
other Magazine of its class published. It 
will soon commence its 

FOURTEENTH YEAR AND VOLUME, 

and is pronounced by those who know, to 
be the Cheapest, Best, and most 
Young Folks’ Magazine in the World! 

Terms, $1 25 a year. Great reduction 
and valuable Premiums for Clubs. 

“HELP ME UP,” 

a magnificent Steel Plate Engraving drawn 
by Bensell, and engraved by Sartain, worth 
$2 50, for 25 cents to every Subscriber. 

Agents wanted at every Post Office in 
the United States. Sample number of the 
Visitor, Premium Lists, and full instruc- 
tions to Agents sent for 10 cents. Address, 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers, 
Nov., 3t. 424Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Catalogues Free! 
M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO’S CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND YEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN For 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of 
Flowers wishing this New Work free of 
charge, should address immediately, 
M. O’Keere, Son & OCo., Ellwanger & 
Barry's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 9t. 











Furniture Coverings and 
Curtarns of every description at reduced 
prices, viz.: All Wool Green Rep and 
Terry $1 50 per yard, such as are selling 
at $250. Striped Rep at $175; SILK 
Striped TERRY, $2 and upward to the 
richest imported, 

SWISS AND 


NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 


purchased at recent Bankrupt Sales, for 
sale at LEss than GOLD cost. 

Also, a complete stock of WINDOW 
SHADES, with patent self-acting rrx- 
TUREs, and a full assortment of Parser 
HANGINGS. m 

G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 

IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS, 
447 Broadway, near Howard St., New York. 

N. B.—FURNITURE 


STORE at 661 


Broadway, New York. 2t. 





Maple Leaves, enlarged and 
improved. The publisher has pleted 
arrangements for enlarging and improving 
the scope and character of Marites Leaves 
(beginning with January, 1870), that will 
render it in all respects worthy of its rep- 
utation and popularity ; and which for the 
character of its contents shall be inferior 
to none of its higher-priced Sa. 
The Iljustrations will be by the best art- 
ists. Fiction of powerful interest will 
form the prominent feature of its pages, 
but with this will be associated lar 
Articles on the Topics of the Dey. Striking 
Narratives, Biographical Memoirs, Papers 
on Social Subjects, Domestic Economy, 
and Useful and Scientific Articles, which, 
it is believed, will be read with interest in 
every family circle to which Marre Leaves 
is destined to find its way. It will also 
contain short Poems by eminent writers; 
but the object of its Editor will be to avoid 
all subjects which, however opt ee to 
classes or individuals, are not of general 
interest. It will be printed on a enperior 
paper, each number consisting of twenty- 
four pages, quarto (three columns each 
in a neat cover. 
It will be sent from now nntil the end 
of 1870 for ONLY FIFTY CENTS. Five 
jes for $2. Specimen copies and Pre- 
mium Lists sent on recei or cents. 


O. A. Hh, 
102 Nassau St., New York. 


The Milling Journal and 
Corn Excuancr Review. A mag 4 = 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
wrights, _ vores i. Sioa 
ture’ tees, etc. rou, 
all the mills of the United States and Can- 
adas. No miller, ee or mill fur- 
nisher should be without A correct re- 
view of the markets » ies issue. Only 

year. rates, 
25 cents per Sine first insertion, each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 
NOLAN, Editor, 


JOHN D. 
9 Liberty St., New York City. 











The Orchard and Vine- 
Livehices Dtdiun la tee Martone. 


ah Address, B. L. EASLEY, 
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GET THE BEST. 
Subscribe to a National Religious News- 


paper. 
THE METHODIST. 


An Eight-Page Weekly. Published at 114 
Naseau Street. New York. Terms—Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents per year, in ad- 
vance. A Free Paper to the end of this 
year to all New Subscribers for 1870. Subd- 

now. 

Tas Metropist has wort the approha- 
tion not only of the denomination whose 
name it bears, but of Christian men of all 
evangelical branches of the Church. Its 
Publishers invite attention toa few of its 
Leading Features : 

It circulates a Pure Literature. Its Edi- 
torial Page is marked by able writing on 
themes both religions and secular. A Se- 
rial Story, by one of the well-known wri- 
ters of our country, will be a feature of the 
paper next year. 

¢ Sermon Department is one of its 
leading features, in this respect far surpass- 
ing any other journal published in the Uni- 
ted States. It contains fresh sermons ev- 
ery week from various representative min- 
isters of evangelical denomjnations, among 
whom are some of the brightest lights of 
the American Pulpit. It thus gives from 
week to week the best thoughts of the 
best minds on themes most important to 
men. 

Its Department for the Children and 
Youth contains a fresh story every week, 
together with a “Chat with the Little 
Folks.” Its Agricultural and Financial 
Departments will always afford Farmers 
and Business Men items of interest. Its 
Selections are in the best taste, and are 
highly appreciated by its readers. 

Tue Meruopist is in every respect a 
complete Family ne gy It is edited 
by the Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., as- 
sisted by an able Corps of Contributors, 
among whom are Rev. Bishop Simpson, 
D.D., Rev. J. McClintock, LL.D., Rev. 
Abel Stevens, LL.D., and others, 

Terms: To Subscribers, $2 50 per year, 
in advance. [2 Any one sending Three 
Subscribers and $7 50 will receive a 
Fourth copy free fer one year. (2 Lib- 
eral Cash © issi or Premi al- 
lowed to agents canvassing for subscribers. 

we Subscriptions may be sent direct to 
the office, or to any minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, or other authorized 
agents. Address ‘‘ THE METHODIST,” 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


Pianos, Organs.—435 Broome 
Street, New York. C. M. TREMAINE & 
BROTHER, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PrANno-Fortes, and Agents for the BUR- 
DETT COMBINATION ORGAN, contain- 
ing ee and Burdett’s new improve- 
ments. 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
AGE! 








The disagreeable reedy tone entirely 
overcome in this instrument. The verdict 
is unanimous!! We challenge the world 
to equal it/// Our new scale medium- 
sized 7-octave Piano- Fortes are now ready, 
at low prices for cash. Sold on instail- 
ments, or rented. Second-hand Pianos, 
Organs. and Melodeons $40 and upward. 
Price list sent to any address. lyr. 





To Lecture Committees.— 
We are at liberty to announce that Rev. 
ALEXANDER CLARK, former editor of 
“ Our Scuooipay Visrror,”’ and the 
ent pastor of a prominent church in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., author of ‘** The Gospel in the 
Trees,” etc., etc., would be willing to make 
a few additional lecture engagements for 
= — —_ For topics, terms, 
etc,, he ma dressed, Lock Box 387, 
Pittsburg, at! 


Photographs of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECHER, 8S. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. Journna, Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 
D.D., and others, published—card size— 
by ROCKWOOD, Broadway, N. Y. 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


Any honk Map chars Poa Alten, 
ny ortrait, im, 
Magazine, or r, sent My ny 
Jirst_ Poet.” at blishers* ices. A 
works on Parenology, Phonograpby, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy. Medicine, Mechanics, 
ictionaries, Gazetteers, 

on the Natural Sciences. A 

. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“* Periodical Literature has so increased and multiplied on the face of the earth that a 
wise and careful selection of the best things is truly a public benefaction.”—American 


¥ lphia. 
“ Its representation of the me field of Periodical Literature is ample and compre- 
hensive.""—Home Journal, New York. 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives it great advantage over its monthly co- 
tongeaees, in the spirit and freshness of ita contents.""— The Pacif, san Francisco. 

* The best of all our eclectic publications.”— The Nation, New York. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


Of which more than one hundred volumes have been issued, has received the commenda- 
tion of Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and many others; and it admittedly 
“continues to stand at the head of its class.” 
, IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 

Giving fifty-two numbers, and more than three thousand double-column octavo pages ot 
reading matter, yearly; enabling it to present, with a eatisfactory com, nowhere 
else attempted, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Bi - 
phical, Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the entire body of English 
a ane literature, and from the pens of ablest living writers. It forms four 

ndsome volumes a year, of immediate interest and solid permanent value, and is a 
work which commends itself to every one who has a taste for the best literature of the 
Magazines and Reviews, or who cares to keep pace with the events or intellectual pro- 
gress of the time, 

THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS FROM RECENT NOTICES, 
with those above given, will sufficiently indicate the character and standing of the work: 
From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. y 2 

“ Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in the field, to choose, I should 
certainly choose the Living Age. . . . Nor is there, in any library that I know of, so 
much instructive and entertaining reading in the same number of volumes.” 

From the Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 

“ The Nation (N. Y.) in saying that the Léving Age is ‘ the best of all our eclectic pub- 
lications,’ expresses our own views, It is a model which many have attempted te imi- 
tate, but by their failure only made its pre-eminent merits more conspicuous.” 

From the New York Times. 

“ The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the selection of articles are above 

all praise, because they have never been equalled.” 
From the Boston Journal. 

“ Amid the multiplicity of publications claiming the attention of readers, few give 

such solid satisfaction as this periodical.” 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“ A constant reader of * Littell’ is ever enjoying literary advantages obtainable through 
no other source.” 
From the Philadelphia Preas. 


“The Living Age continues to stand at the head of its class." 
From the Nation, New York. 

“ Not only the literature but the politics of Christendom is here placed on record ; and 
the owner of the book has history and criticism, the important facts and the best 
opinions, bound together and fit for preservation.” 

From the Round Table, New York. 

“There is no other publication which gives its readers so much of the best quality of 
the leading English magazines and reviews.” 

From the New York Tribune. 

“ The selections always indicate a refined and catholic taste, and a happy art of cater- 
ing to the popular demands, without lowering the standard of sound literature.” 

From the New York Independent. 

“No one can read, from week to week, the selections brought before him in the 
Living Age, without becoming conscious of a quickening of his own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon.” 

From the Richmond Whig. 

“Ifa man were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, and read nothing else, he would 

be well informed on all prominent subjects in the general field of human knowledge.” 
From the Mobile Advertiser and Register. 

“ Littell’s Living Age, although ostensibly the most costly of our periodicals, is really 
one of the cheapest—if not the very cheapest—that can be had, whether the quality or 
quantity of the literary matter furnished be considered.” 

From the Illinois State Journal. 

“Tt has more real solid worth, more useful information, than any similar publication 
we know of. The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry, of the 
English language, are here gathered together.” y 

From the Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ Littell’'s Living Age is a living compendium of the thoughts and events of this in- 
tensely living age. istory, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, criticiem, 
art,—what is not here? To take and preserve the weekly numbers of the Living Age is 
to have a library in process of substantial growth.” 

From the Church Union, New York. 

“Its editorial discrimination is such as ever to affurd its readers an entertainin 
résamé of the best current European magazine literature, and so complete as to sati 
them of their having no need to resort to its original sources. In this regard, we deem 
it the best iseue of its kind extant.” 

From the Chicago Daily Republican. 

“+ Littell’s Living Age is the oldest, and by far the heat concentration of choice peri- 
odical literature printed in this pens It occupies a field filled by no other periodical. 
The subscriber to Létteld finds himself in p , at the end of the year, of four large. 
volumes of such reading as can be obtained in no other form, and com rising selections 
from every department of science, art, phi y. and . Those who desire 
= thorough compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the literary world 
will be spared trouble of wading th the sea of reviews and magazines pub- 
lished abroad; for they will find the essence of all compacted and concentrated here.” 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY, AT $8 A YEAR, FREE OF POSTAGE. 
a” nai nee hE ee Club of Five New Subscribers. 
Address, LITTELL & GAY, 9 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. 

For ten dollars, Littell's Age, weekly, containing the cream of Foreign Peri- 
odical Literature, and aoe, of the leading magazines of Home Literature named 

be sent to one address for one , Viz.: 





Wanted! 


AcEntTs in all parts of the country to sell 
these admirable books : 


ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
JESUE OF NAZARETH—HIS LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS, 
By Lyman Abbott. With Designs by 
Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 522 
pages. 


“Tn many respects it isthe best Life of 
Christ that has appeared.” — Presbyterian, 


“It is a book of great beauty and pow- 
er.” —Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
ALSO, 
HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM, 
WITH MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
we will soon have ready, with an introdac- 
tion by Horace Greeley. 


AMERICAN: HOME BOOK, 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION. 


Ga" No better books in the market for 
Agents to operate with than these. Ex- 
clusive territory given, and the largest 
commissions. 


MUORE, WILSTACH & MOORE, 


52 Bleecker Street, New York, 
or Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The Hygeian Home. 

N. R. ADAMS, M.D., Physician-in-chief. 
Dr. Adams is eminently qualified b 
medical education, ripe scholarship, mgt 
cal skill, and a and successful ice, 

for the position of Physician and 
in a Heaith Institution. Our mild 
and genial climate enables us to offer 
 % - ag cee - Invalides who de- 
sire Winter Treatment. Surgical Opera- 
tions and Obstetrical Cases will receive 
Sete Attention. For circular, address 
OWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, , 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. lov., 3t. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever published of the uine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WA . in 
solid gold and coin silver cases, Gold 
Watches, $79; Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. Com “Te certificate sent 
with each watch ; a BENEDICTS' 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict, in silver case, $30; in 18 
am cases, ; the grade named Samnel 

. Ben in silver cases, $45 ; in 18 kt. 

id cases, $105. We send Watches by 
| a with ri 





SENEDICr BROTHERS, 
Fey css, O01 Broadway, near 4th St.,20. Y. 


$3,000$ Salary. — Address 








U. S. Pano Co., New York. lyr. 
Pianos, Meledeons, and Or- 

| meg Prices. reduced for cash. 
ew 7-Octave Pianos of first-class makers 
$275 and . New Cabinet Or- 

{ strum from to 1%. Monthly in- 
stallments recei and fastruméette’ or 


vi 
rent. Warcrooms No, 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WA’ 














Livuxe Acz and Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, A as above, 


below, will 
Dow), Ta Aes ae. Putnam's ot Lippincott'e Me 
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M AN 


IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY; 


Or, Taz Breticat Account oF Man's 
CREATION, TESTED BY Screntiric THEO- 
RIES OF HIS ORIGIN AND Asrogurer. 

‘oseph D.D., D., 


By J . pson, D. 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


12mo, 150 . Price, pre-paid b; 
firet post, P Rooksellers io it. ad. 
dress 8. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


é Among the subjects treated are the fol- 
lowing: OuTLIne or CreatTion—Origin of 
the Universe—Meaning of the Word Day— 
Ancient Cosmogonies; Tae CREATION oF 
Man—Man the Image of God—The Head 
of the Creation; Tae Orniamx or Man— 
Progressive Order—Successive Creations 
of Species—Characteristics of Man—Man 
Distinguished by the Brain—The Dignity 
of Man; Man's Dominion over Naturne— 
Serial Progression not Evolution—Links 
of Development—Lawse of Nature—In- 
stinct not a Reasoning Intelligence—A Typ- 
ical Man—Owen on Species; Tue An- 
TIquITY ov Man—Did the Human Race 
Begin in Barbariem ?—<Antiquity of the 
Negro Race—Man the Latest and Highest 
Work—Some Recent Works on Man; Tue 
Sansata Maps ror Man—The Glory of 
the Heavenly Host—Rest, the Suspension 
of Creative Energy—The Sabbath a Sani- 
tary Provision; Woman AND THe FaMILy 
—Marriage a Primeval Institution—Sex 
Fundamental in Human Society—The 
Family Founded in Love—Mutual Adapta- 
tion of the Sexes. Booksellers have it. 


SHELDON'’S 


DRY GOODS PRICE LIST, 
A Pamplet of 216 Pages, 
PUBLISHED 
EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 
BY 
a. D. SHELDON & CO., 
385 Broadway, New York. 

The only Complete and Reliable mt 
Goods Price List published in the Uni 
States. Every Dry Goods Merchant should 
take it. Terms—Five Dollars per Annum. 
A Specimen Number sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of fifteen cents, Address 
SHELDON'S DRY GOODS PRICE LIST, 
335 Broadway, New York. 


Diadem of School Songs. 
By Prof. Wm. Tillinghast. Its beautiful 
Diustrations make it a decided novelty; 
its excellent and appropriate Music ; its 
carefully selected Poetry; and its superior 
system of instruction y 4 the Elements of 

usic, make it the very best School Music 
Book ever published. Its Songs are adapt- 
ed to every possible occasion, in eve: 
kind of School. Price, per dezen, 
Specimen mailed for 60 cents. , we 

HERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 3t. 








“The Hygeian Home.” 

A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 
N. R. Apama, M.D., Physician-in-chief. 
We have fine buildings, beantiful scene- 
, mountain air, pure water, hygienic 
jet, and all the facilities for bathing. 

Terms, $6 to $10 per week. For circular 

and cut of our Hoste, address Drs. 

BROWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 

tors, Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. yr. 





Premiums! Premiums!! 


Watches from $11 to given as Pre- 
miums to persons ing Books 

pe en from us. 
oO 





Boarding in New York.— 
Good Board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


THE 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


UNIFORM, HANDSOME, CHEAP. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


This Household Edition is published under special arrangement with the author, as 
shown by the following letter : 

To Messrs. Freios, Oscoop & Co. 

Dear Stes: Your intimation that my friends in America would welcome a new uni- 
form edition of my novels with the latest corrections, is very gratifying to me. Some 
of the most intelligent and generous sympathy I have received has come to me from 
your side of the Atlantic, and has given me a belief in my public there which is a pre- 
cious sou -ce of encouragement. I have also good reasons, not probably peculiar to my- 
self among the English authors whose works you have reproduced, for especially wish- 
ing my books to appear under the auspices of your firm; and I therefore gladly authorize 
you te publish the proposed edition, leaving the fourm and price to your more experi- 
enced judgment. 

I remain, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 

Loxpox, May 20, 1869. 

This edition of George Eliot's Novels is complete in five volumes, as follows: 

ADAM BEDE, THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, SILAS MARNER, and 
ROMOLA, FELIX HOLT, SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Cloth, $1 00 each ; Half Calf, $2 25. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WRITINGS. 


This edition is published with the author's sanction, and under the authority of the 
accompanying letter. 


Lonpox, 16 Onstow GarpEns, May 27, 1869. 
Messns. Freips, Oscoop & Co. : 

It is my wish that your firm should republish my stories in a collected edition to 
which the writer is glad to give her authorization. This is not the first time that I have 
to thank you for thinking of our interests in America. 

Believe me, yours, very truly, 
ANNE ISABELLA THACKERAY. 


, Vou. 1, THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Vou. 2. THE STORY OF ELIZABETH, FIVE OLD FRIENDS, ETO. 
Cloth, $1 00 each ; Half calf, $3 25. 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS. 


THE NEWCOMES, THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP, 
THE VIRGINIANS, HENRY ESMOND, AND LOVEL 
P THE WIDOWER. 

16mo. Cloth, $1 2% each; Half Calf, $2 50. 


VANITY FAIR, 
PENDENNIS, 


6 vols. 


THACKERAY'S MISCELLANIES. 

The signal success attending the Household Edition of Thackeray's Novels has in- 
duced Mesers. Fieid, Osgood & Co. to add to the series his numerous miscellaneous 
writings ; thus bringing together for the first time the complete works of Thackeray in 
an inexpensive, handsome, and uniform edition. It is the intention of the present pub- 
lishers to include in their Household Edition the complete writings of the author so far 
as they are known. 

Thackeray's Miscellanies will be contained in five volumes. 


NOW READY: : 
Barry Lrvpon, Tat Great Hooearty DramMonp, AND Buriesquves. ivol. Panis 
Sxrrcu-Boox, Inisn Sxetcn-Boox, Connnri. To Carmo, AND Diary 
or CHarites James YELLOWPLUSH. 1 vol. 
Cloth, $1 2% each ; Half Calf, $2 50. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 
FOUL PLAY. NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. THE CLOISTER AND 
THE HEARTH. GRIFFITH GAUNT. HARD CASH. PEG WOF- 


FINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
WHITE LIES, LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG, 
8 vols. 16mo. Cloth, $100 each; Half Calf, $2 25. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








Violin Players, Attention ! 
Have seen We and White's t 
Cur Rest for the violin? Artists and ama- 
teure will hail with delight this highly use- 
ful and invention. Recommen- 
ded by Bull, Julius : ali 
— a oe it. re’ for say Wath giv- 

particulars, to J. ‘atson's 
~ imeriean Musical Agency,” 898 


" Broad- 
way, New York. County and State rights 
for sale. St. 





Common Sense! ! !—Wanted 
—AGENTS. r month to sell the 
ee OVED COMMON- 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
Price onl *. Great inducements to 
ae m 3 is the most popes Sewing 

achine of the day—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch "—will do any kind 
of work that can be done on any Machine 
—100,000 sold, and the demand constantly 
increasing. Now is the time to take an 


ney. Send for circulars. | ays 
inf ‘ Address SECOMB & 


. n, s., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. 
a, 3t. 


Louis, M 


VINEGAR. —How made from 
Cider, Wine, Molasses, or Sorghum in 10 
hours, without using Drugs. For circulars, 
address F. I. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. — ly. 


Women’s Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary. Winter ses- 
sion opens Oct. 5th. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary of the Faculty, 

DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, 
Nov., 3t.* 128 Second Avenue, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted !! 

A Popular Young Folks’ Magazine, worth 
$1 25a year, and a Magnificent Steel En- 
graving, worth $2 50, will be sent FREE 
“Jor toll particuioen, apegienan samabers, 

‘or rticulars, 8 num 
and Preeiem Lists, send Ten Cents to 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers of 
Our OOLDAY Viserrorn, 4244 Walnut 
Street, Philadephia, Pa. St. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of wig ew York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Knit—Knit—Knit. — Agents 

















WANTED ev here to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNI G MACHINE, the galy 
eres Family cg, Machine ever 
nven ce $25. ill knit 20,000 
stitches minnte. Address AM - 
CAN K G MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 3t. 





Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The seme of Bistery, Religions, Po- 
litical, and Philosophical. (Humanity is 
but a man who lives perpetually and learns 
continually.) _ Price, prepaid, rf 50. SR. 
WELLS, Broadway. 





Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volnme of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. It a 
the most collection me- 
movements ever published ; and 

the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 


con rr than any other 
collection. The low price at which it 
ld induce 
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The Way to Make Your 


WIFE AND HOME HAPPY. 


Send a Year's Subscription to this Mag- 
azine, and you will obtain an economical 
and useful household assistant, and a friend 
that will enliven and beautify all your 
social surroundings. 

“This Magazine is one of the most 


widely circulated of our magazines, and as 
useful as it is popular.”—N. ¥. Drangelist, 


**Demorest’s MonrTaty is an elaborate 
Encyclopedia of fashion and literature.” 
Tribune. 

“For the Parlor it has no rival in the 
world of Literature.” — New York Dis- 
patch. 

“Beyond all question the largest and 
most complete magazine of its kind in 
this country, if not in the world. It gives 
just such information as should make it a 


welcome visitor in the household.”— W. 
Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


. 


THE USEFUL, THE ENTERTAINING, AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


THE MODEL MAGAZINE OF 
AMERICA. 


DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY. 


A Magazine of Practical Utility in the 
Household, a Mirror of the Fashions, and 
a Literary Conservator of Surpassing In- 
terest and Artistic Excellence. . 


“ List to the echo, hail the sound, 
From every quarter, lo! it comes; 
A Magazine of worth is found, 
Exalting both our taste and homes.” 


Tae Userct in Demorest’s Montaty 
comprises the Utilities of Fashions in 
Ladies’ and Children’s dress, including 
full-size Fashionable Patterns, colored 
Steel Plates, etc. Gardening, both useful 
and ornamental, adapted for Ladies ; Model 
Cottages, with their surroundings; and 
Home matters in all their departments, 


Tue ENTERTAINING comprises Original 
Stories and Poems by the best authors, 
Spicy items, Talks to Women by Jenny 


; June, Literary and Art Gossip, etc., and 


Popular Masic by the best composers, etc. 

Tue BEzavTIFvL comprises nimerous 
Illustrations, done in the highest style of 
Art, including elegantly colored Steel Fash- 
ion Plates, Historical and Domestic scenes, 
and other objects of interest, all printed 
on the finest calendered paper, in the best 
manner, and in a style to form a splendid 
volume for binding at the end of the year; 
and altogether, a monthly visitor that no 
lady of taste or economical housewife can 
afford to be without. Single copies, 25 cts, 

Yearly Subscription, only $3 00, with the 
finest, largest, and most pleasing engrav- 
ing ever finished in America, as a premium 
to each subscriber, and splendid premiums 
for clubs. Address 








NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


FOR 


THE GIFT SEASON OF 1869. 


BALLADS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Joux GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


lvol. 8vo. With 60 Illustrations. Bevelled and gilt, and richly bound 
in cloth, $5 00. Uniform with the Illustrated “ Snow-Bound.” 
Turkey merocco, $9 00. 


This will be one of the most exquisite holiday volumes ever issued in 
this country. The landscape illustrations, both principal and accessory, 
have been drawn chiefly from sketches made by Mr. Harry Fenn, who 
visited for the purpose the scenes of the various poems. The figure 
pieces and other designs are from the pencil of 8. Eytinge, Jr., Winslow 
Homer, Alfred Fredericks, Granville Perkins, F. O. C. Darley, Samuel 
Colman, W. J. Hennessy, and J. W. Ehninger. The engraving is by 
Mr. A. V. 8. Anthony, under whose supervision the book has been 
prepared. In offering to the public an edition of these well-known 
ballads, upon the illustration of which the greatest care has been 
bestowed, the publishers have much pleasure in presenting the follow- 
ing note from the author: 

“T have examined the sheets of the Ballads, and I find that in truth- 
fulness of illustration, and in beauty and delicacy of execution, the 
pictures are all that could be desired. In the illustrations to CoBBLER 
Kexrzar’s Vision, THE WREcK oF RivERMoUTH, My PLAYMATE, and 
Tue CounTEss, especially, I recognize the scenery familiar from boyhood, 
and which I have endeavored to associate in the mind of the reader of 
my Ballads with the characters and incidents of local traditions. 


*Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 
By Henry Wapsworte LONGFELLOW. 
With 20 pictures by Hennessy and Gifford, engraved by Anthony and 
Linton. Small quarto, uniform with “ Sir Launfal,” with red- 
line border. Cloth, bevelled and gilt, $3 00; 
Turkey morocco, $5 50. ° 


THE GATES AJAR. 
By Exnizasetn Stuart PHELps. 


Iustrated Edition. With 12 full-page drawings, by Jessie Curtis and 
8. Eytinge, Jr., engraved by Linton. The text newly set in 
handsome type with red-line border. 1 vol. 4to. 

Cloth, $3 50; Turkey morocco, $7 00. 

Great care has been bestowed on Tue BurLprne or THE Sup and 
Tue Gates AJar, and the publishers point with confidence to both 


these works as being equal in artistic and mechanical excellence to any 
illustrated books ever produced in America. 


———— 


*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 


A Splendid Prize for the 


LADIES! 
The finest, most pleasing, and costly 
PARLOR ENGRAVING 
ever published in America to be presented 
as a premium to £acu Subscriber to 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


The Engraving, 28 by 35 inches, is from 
the original painting by Lilly M. Spencer, 
entitled, 

“THE PIO-NIC ON THE 4TH OF JULY.” 
A costly and desirable parlor ornament, 
and a perpetual reminder of a day which 
ought to be cherished and held in remem- 
brance by every true American. 

The painting of the original took a whole 
year, and is considered the finest of the 
entire list of numerous popular prodyc- 
tions by Mrs, Lilly M. Spencer. The en- 
graving was the labor of four years, by 
three eminent artists—John Rogers, John 
Halpin, and Samuel Hollyer; the last 
named having been induced to come from 
Europe to America expressly to finish this 
picture. The work on the engraving alone 
cost over seven thousand dollars, besides 
the cost of the copyright, and is acknowl- 
edged by competent judges the most elab- 
orately finished large work of art ever en- 
graved in America. 

The engravers have ably seconded the 
successful labors of the painter. None but 
artists can fully appreciate the skill and 
labor lavished on this engraving. The 
general effect is very fine and impressive, 
and the delicate finish to the heads will 
bear the most minute inspection, The 
union of line and stipple is executed with 
unusual ability, and their skillfui combina- 
tion has greatly contributed to the success 
of the engravers in this unsurpassed proof 
of their artistical genius. 

Fine copies of this magnificent Picture, 
on heavy plate paper, which were to be 
sold at $10 each, will be given as a Premi- 
um to each Subscriber to Demonzst’s 
MontTaiy Macazryg, Yearly Subscription 
only $3. 

This is the largest and most costly Pre- 
| mium ever presented to single subscribers, 

The reception of this magnificent pic- 
ture will take every one by surprise. No 
one who has any knowledge of the cost of 
such a plate could deem it possible that it 
could be given as a premium to a single $8 
subecription. 

We do not venture anything in saying 
that $10 will not procure another engray- 
ing that combines so much of interest, 
beauty, and intrinsic value. 

The proposal to furnish a copy of this 
magnificent picture to every single sub- 
criber to Demonest’s Monray, is infin- 
itely beyond any offer ever made by any 
publisher in thie or any other country. A 
picture worth four times the cost of the 
magazine as a preminm with a magazine 
which requires no inducement among those 
who know it to enroll them amang its pa- 
trons. Its every single feature is worth its 
price, and a single glance at its style and 
contents will afford abundant evidence 
that it is able to stand ch its own merits. 
Address 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
838 Broadway, New York. 

When sent by mail, the postage on the 

Engraving will be ten cents, which must 

be included. Back numbers as epecimen 





DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, | Publishers, copies of the Magazine, with circulars, 
888 Broadway, New York. FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO.,-Bosren. | mailed, post free, on receipt of 15 cents. 


— 




















LIPS I HAVE KISSED. 


1. Lips I -have kissed,ye are fad-ed and cold, HandsI have 


pressed, ye are covered with mould, Forms I have clasped, thou art crumbling away, And soon in your ebosom thée weeper will lay. 


| 
2. Friends of my youth, I have witnessed your bloom, 3. Souls of the blest from the mansions of day, 4. Stars, ye are thick in the pathway of light, 
Shades of the dead, I have wept at your tomb ; Look on the pilgrim and lighten his way; Visions of bliss ye are banishing night, 


Tombs I have wreathed, they were worthy of thee, Wing your swift flight to his es bed, Pilgrim, arise, for the’journey you tread 
But who will e’er gather a garland for me. With visions of glory to circle his head. Is leading to regions whence sorrow. has fled. 


BARTON. 8s & 7s. | A, HOFFSTETTER. 


1. Je-sus, I my cross have tak-en, All to leave and follow Thee; Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, Thou from hence my all shalt be. 


2. Man may trouble and distress me, "Twill but drive me to Thy breast ; Life with trial hard may press me, Heav’n will bring the sweeter rest. 
8. Haste thee on from grace to glory, Arm’d by faith and wing’d by pray’r; Heav’n’s eternal days before thee, God’s own hand shall guide thee there, 





Perish every fund am - bi - tion, All I’ve sought, or hoped, or known ; Yet how rich is my condition! God and heay’n are still my own. 
S 


Oh, ’tis not in griefto harm me, While Thy love isleft to me;* Oh, ’twere not in joy to charm me, Were that a unmixed with ‘Thee. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days ; Hope shall change to glad fruition, Faith to sight and prayer to praise. 











light, 
t, 


ad 
as fled, 





